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AFTERNOON AND EVENING TOILETTES. 





Fie. 1.—BROCADE AND SATIN EVENING ,DRESS.—FRONT. Fie. 2—VELVET AND SATIN RECEPTION DRESS.—FRONT 
(For Back, sge “Pace 813.) {For Back, sex Pace 813.) 
the broad scallops at the bottom, and resting on a pleating of pl in 
The polonaise is of plain velvet, 
kirt. The front hasa 


soft kerchief draperies of satin, and laced with ruby cord. A | 
| velvet that is set underneath. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING TOILETTES. band of passementerie extends around the neck below the flaring | 
Fig. 1 is a trained evening dress of combined shell pink satin | collar, and tapers along the edges of the front. Satin draperies | falling in straight folds on the back of the sk 
The full satin petticoat | heighten the shoulders, and frills of the same material border the | full pleated vest of satin merveilleux, which is prolonged at the 
square train. | bottom to form panier draperies that are caught up on the back 
of the skirt with large chenille rosettes. Officer’s collar of velvet 
it 


| 
Fig. 2, a black reception toilette, has the flat skirt front of large- | 
| and double revers cuffs, one of satin with one of velvet over 


and brocade in pink and ruby shades. 
figured velvet brocade, with a deep fringe of chenille loops edging 


is trimmed with three lengthwise bands of ruby and pearl bead 
passementerie, and is studded with satin bows. The princesse 


train of brocade has a sharply pointed open corsage, filled in with | 
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SatrurpDAY, DECEMBER 22, 3. 


“ Hanpre’s Youne Prorie abounds with fact and 
fiction of the highest order.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An IntusrrateD WEEKLY, 

Published December 4, contains a rare assortment 
of charming stories and sketches. Conspicuous 
among them is 

“OUR CHRISTMAS TREE: HOW IT GREW,” 
by Sipney Dayre. “ Three Trappe rs,” by Pau. 
E. Wirt, is a story that will delight the boys. In 
Chapte rs VIII. and LX. of “The Lost City” the 
young heroes meet with another series of thrilling 
adventures among their Afghan foes, “ The Story 
of a Winter Campaign,” by George Cary Eaeur- 


ston, is a historical sketch that possesses all the 


anterest of fiction, 

The art work of this number is exceedingly at- 
tractive Among the artists represented are Jis- 
sie McDexmort, T. pe Tautsrrup, and Jessiz Cur- 
TIS SHEPHERD. 


“DOLLY, ISN'T CHRISTMAS JOLLY ?” 


wa charming full-page, & howing a little maid e7- 
changing con fidence x with he T doll. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 Per YEAR. 








A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Peorie | 


will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





NEW SERIAL STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


We take pleasure in announcing that a new 

serial story by this popular author, entitled 
I SAY NO; 
oR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED, 

will begin in Harper’s WEEKLY for December 22, 
1883. The story is one of exceptional interest and 
power. 





(ae Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lawes’ 
Walking, House, Dinner, Reception, and Evening 
Dresses ; Winter Coats, Fur Capes and Caps ; 
Street and Dress Bonnets ; Dolls’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
ete. ; Rugs, Portfolios, and other articles suitable 
Sor holiday gifts ; and choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 


These 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

\ J HAT becomes of the brides? 

early winter days show a gay pro- 
cession of weddings. Triumphant Edwins 
by the score lead away their Angelinas, 
coyly consenting, on that wedding journey 
which is, perhaps, the modern survival of 
the custom of marriage by capture. In due 
time the happy pairs return to “settle 
down.” But when the world looks for the 
new homes which these intelligent and ami- 
able young people have presumably mar- 
ried to establish—homes where courage, 
steadfastness, aspiration, and serenity of 
spirit are to dwell—it looks in vain. House- 
keeping is out of fashion for the newly 
married, unless they are rich, or desire to 
entertain, Edwin thinks the expense too 
Angelina considers the trouble too 
They prefer to board for a year or 
two at least. 

Boarding - house keeping was doubtless 
ordained by fate for the solace and suste- 
nance of needy women. Innumerable ma- 
trons have brought up their children hon- 
estly and well by means of the slow pence 
thus diligently acquired. Many a couple 
whose ill-manned bark had suffered wreck 
on the unknown sea of housekeeping have 
found grateful food and shelter in the nar- 
row harborage of a boarding-house. And 
yet the fact remains that no manner of life 
is so objectionable for young wives as board- 
ing. It is too easy, too public, too empty. 

The hours which the husband spends at 
his work the wife finds unencumbered save 
by what she considers social claims. She 
sews a little, takes a few stitches on the 
Christmas slippers, or the new mautel lam- 
brequin, reads a few chapters of a novel, 
looks at the last magazine, goes out to walk, 
makes a few calls, and her working-day is 
done. At the table the talk is such idle 
gossip, such unideal chatter, half made up 
of proper names, as interests the idle popu- 
lation of a boarding-house. Happiness be- 
comes more and more an external thing, a 
matter of conditions, dress, luxuries, amuse- 
ments, intimacy in a certain set. At the 
end of a year the pretty girl who began her 
life with dreams of perfect wifehood and 
ideal bliss probably will have given place 
to a gossip and an idler, who finds herself 
slightly tired by a long evening alone with 
her husband, if he has forgotten the habit 
of audible admiration. The two who might 
have grown nearer vogether in the privacy 





heavy ; 
great, 


of home, by means of their common inter- | 
ests, have separated, imperceptibly, but | 
| hazel-nut is large in the Old World, but the 


surely. 








But housekeeping, in our large cities at 
least, is expensive, irksome, and full of trou- 
bles. And this is where a system of ont- 
door relief would show itself practicable and 
efficient. In New York, for example, a well- 
furnished first or second floor may be hired 
in the best neighborhood for a sum not large, 
considering house rents. Ina more modest 
quarter it would be proportionately cheap- 
er. Unfurnished floors fairly beg to be oc- 
cupied, and there would be a great pleasure 
in fitting one up with the pretty and inex- 
pensive movables of which the shops are 
full. 

One of the latest results of the science 
of domestic economy is the evolution of a 
tribe of caterers, some of them furnishing ex- 
cellent meals, delivered at one’s door, well 
chosen, well served, hot, and cheaper than 
the domestic kitchen can provide them, 
when the price of coal, the eccentricities of 
cooks, and the cost of breakage are consid- 
ered. At the close of the meal the dishes are 
whisked away by the benevolent genie who 
furnishes the viands, and the system is al- 
most as frictionless as the soldier’s “ Table, 
be thou spread,” in the German fairy story. 
When the kitchen is eliminated, housekeep- 
ing becomes a pleasure. Sweeping, dust- 
ing, cleaning, pottering, are a delight to the 
well-constituted female mind, when they 
are seen to be a contribution to the sum 
of family comfort. Light housekeeping is 
probably cheaper still. A gas or kerosene 
stove hath witcheraft in’t tor a clever wo- 
man tocommand. Among the most charm- 
ing luncheon parties given in New York 
are those of a lady who cooks her simple 
but elegant meal on a tiny stove that stands 
on a dinner plate in a hall room, has no 
servant to wait, and washes tha dishes her- 
self when the guests are gone. But the ta- 
ble is exquisitely spread, and the talk is of 
books, pictures, morals, manners, literary 
history, music, the drama, men and women 
of genius, the world’s work and hope. 

Lucky indeed are they who have a whole 
house, with room for the domestic graces to 
grow and for hospitality to flourish! But 
these fortunate householders would pur- 
chase comfort with less outlay and worry 
of mind if they accepted out-door relief. 
Unless there are young children who need 
an attendant, one competent woman could 
do the work of a house if it were simpli- 
fied. Let a laundress take away the week- 
ly wash, and a stout-armed woman come 
for a three hours’ sweeping once a week, 
if need be, and what remains to be done 
would be easily and pleasantly accomplish- 
ed. This subdivision of work is really less 
expensive than keeping servauts to do it, 
and helps women who will honestly earn 
their pay. Besides, it is one step toward 
freedom from the tyranny of incompetent 
maids, 

Some show, perhaps, would be sacrificed, 
and more labor demanded of the wife, un- 
der this modern system of housekeeping. 
But labor is the law of life; we can not 
evade it without paying a penalty, both 
physical and mental. And custom soon 
makes it a“ property of easiness.” It is 
only worry that oppresses. But at some 
price the home must be had, as the “invita- 


| tion to what is good in us, and the recepta- 


cle for what is wise.” 





CURIOSITIES OF PRECIOUS 
STONES. 
CCUSTOMED as we are to think of 
precious stones only as tiny spots of 
color and light, the largest of them still ob- 
jects of minuteness as compared with other 
articles in our array and ornamentation, it 
strikes one with a sort of surprise to know 
of the existence of certain of them in an 
enormous size. 

Take the beryl, for example, which is a 
stone of great beauty, if not of the greatest 
price. There are some Siberian transparent 
beryls that exceed a foot in length. Dom 
PEDRO, the Emperor of Brazil, owns a great 
ball of aquamarine which weighs over 
eighteen pounds, although it is crystalline 
only on one side, the rest of it being water- 
worn. And at Grafton, New Hampshire, 
two beryls have been found which singly 
weigh more than two tons. It would ap- 
pear as if a thing of such comparative vast- 
ness should cease to claim classification as 
a gem, and relegate itself to the region of 
more vulgar minerals; yet among the most 
valuable possessions of the King of Arracan 
are two splendid rubies as long as the little 
finger and an inch in diameter—a possession 
indeed, when we reflect that a ruby of four 
varats is half the price of a diamond of the 
same size, and that rubies are the chief trea- 
sure of the kingdom of Ava. There is an 
opal in the museum at Vienna the size of a 
man’s fist, the weight of which is seventeen 
ounces. This, however, is not a perfect stone, 
as it is not wholly free from matrix, and is 
full of fissures. A turquoise the size of a 





chalchahuitl—a turquoise of a greener tint 
than blue, a sacred stone among our Navajo 
Indians—is often much larger. There are 
chrysolites also in collections—those stones 
that seem to imprison all the clear yellow- 
ness, the transparent gold, of sunlight—as 
large as a turkey’s egg. Yet they are ex- 
ceptionas, for a chrysolite an inch across is 
a rarity, after all. What we call the chryso- 
lite, however, Pliny called the topaz, and 
our topaz was his chrysolite, as the sapphire 
of the Greeks was our lapis lazuli. 

There is a peculiar poetry attached to 
many of the names of these old gems, by- 
the-way: aquamarine (sea-water) tells how 
its lovers idealized it; another name for to- 
paz is “ goutte d’eau”; the garnet borrowed 
its appellation from the pomegranate, whose 
seeds its color resembles, and one of its an- 
cient names was anthrax (a burning coal) ; 
light clear garnets were once called hya- 
cinths, and so were the crystals of zircon and 
the cinnamon-stone from Ceylon; and the 
moon-stone, or ancient selenite, was called 
“moon-froth”; and the peristerite, a cousin 
of the moon-stone, as aventurine is also, gets 
its name from its slightly iridescent colors 
like the pigeon’s neck. 

These stones have a curious way of coun- 
terfeiting each other. The topaz is often 
counterfeited by the cairngorm, which isonly 
a smoky quartz, named for the place where 
it is found. There is a fibrous variety of gyp- 
sum that, polished and cut en cabockon, re- 
sembles the cat’s-eye, of late in such request, 
and which itself in reality owes its glint 
and opalescence only to fibres of asbestos ; 
and the honey yellow peridot of Ceylon, and 
the transparent green one of Brazil, which 
resemble the chrysolite, are really bits of 
tourmaline. 

Tourmaline, again, is a gem that occurs 
in masses of such considerable size that one 
marvels a little to see any one treasure it, 
in spite of its wonderful beauty and still 
more wonderful qualities; when the size of 
a pea, it is set in a ring, like that which Ber- 
nard gave Rose in Counterparts. Its crystals 
are often an inch or more in diameter, of a 
ruby red tint at the centre, surrounded by 
emerald green softly shaded ; sometimes the 
crystals of great length are red at one end 
and green at the other. It was named for 
Turaimali, in Cingalese, where it is found, 
and also at Paris, Maine, and some other 
spots; and when it first happened to be 
brought to Holland, in 1702, it excited atten- 
tion by the electric property that caused it 
to be called the ash-burner. Of value, as it 
undoubtedly is, it is still found above the 
surface of the ground, like a pebble or an 
ancient chipped flint, in the regions of its 
especial belonging. A child, running after 
a naturalist who was crossing a field, showed 
him one she had chanced to pick up as long 
as his finger and twice the thickness, which, 
with the proverbial disregatd of science for 
anything but science, he bought for one dol- 
lar, although its actual worth would have 
been a comfortable dowry for the little girl. 

Another thing of the sort, occurring in the 
mass, but worn as personal ornament, is the 
jade, which, now brought from China, and 
held at great cost, was also found in ex- 
quisitely carved trinkets in Mexico and Perr 
after their conquest by the Spaniards; and 
other ornaments made of it have been found 
that belonged to ages almost infinitely ear- 
lier, being a part of the objects discovered 
in the ancient Swiss lake-dwellings. Then 
there is malachite, whose vivid green ladies 
wear set in bracelets, in necklaces, and in 
ear-drops, but of which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia gave one of our ministers, Governor SEY- 
MOUR, a table some six feet in length, and 
of which whole temples, pillars, and walls 
are made in that land of the strange dark 
North. And to all these we may add amber, 
which, here shown carved in tiny beads, there 
may be seen in a mass as big as a cocoa-nut, 
and which, although fluctuating in value, 
is always a thing of price. PLINY said of 
it in his own day that it had come to be so 
highly prized as an object of luxury that a 
very diminutive human effigy made of am- 
ber bad been known to sell at a higher 
price than living men even in stout and vig- 
orous health. 

It is not, after all, then, the size of the 
mass which constitutes the worth of the 
gem altogether; nor is it, on the other hand, 
the minuteness or delicacy of it. The mass 
may be a monstrosity, as the atom may be 
too tiny for effective use. The object of the 
gem is decorative in great measure, and 
when that is not the object, it is still desira- 
ble to have it so that its beauty may be en- 
joyed with convenience. One can not very 
well wear a bery! that weighs a ton, and its 
value is that only of an object in a museum. 
We do not yet build Aladdin’s windows in 
our palaces, although nobody knows what 
we may do in that line, nor how soon the 
gigantic beryls of Siberia, or of the little 
Yankee boroughs of Royalstou and Graf- 
ton, may be in demand for our millionaires 
to set in their already wondrous windows— 
windows that have supplanted those of the 





green, twirled, knotted, and but half-trans- 
lucent glass through whose little panes their 
ancestors looked, and which they were so 
glad to have at all that when they came 
to a country where window-glass was un- 
taxed they so revelled in its luxury of light 
that our old country houses seem to have 
broken out in a mere rash of green-glass 
windows, whose panes bear hardly more re- 
lation to our present glass than to the enor- 
mous precious crystals of which we speak. 





NIGHT WORK—BRAIN WORRY— 
BRAIN STIMULATION. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


FP\HOSE who follow any avocation which in- 

volves labor during the night do not habitu- 
ally eat as much or as regularly as day workers, 
and few pursue the system necessary for the 
maintenance of perfect health. For night work- 
ers the best regimen includes a hearty breakfast 
when they rise, which is generally from twelve to 
three o’clock: after this some moderate out-door 
exercise, which should be followed by a short in- 
terval of rest and relaxation; then a good dinner, 
partaken of between five and eight o’clock, at 
least an hour before beginning work. If labor 
is to continue until four or five o’clock in the 
morning, a light nutritious repast should be eaten 
shortly after midnight, in order to fortify the sys- 
tem for work during the hours immediately fol- 
lowing, when, as was stated in a former article, the 
vital powers are most enfeebled. When work 
is finished, and before retiring, a simple lunch 
should be taken, in the form of a cup of good 
hot broth or beef tea, or a glass of light wine 
and a couple of crackers; this will generally in- 
sure sleep by withdrawing the blood from the 
brain, where it has been concentrated by mental 
effort. In ordinary cases of wakefulness after 
night work, not confirmed by habit, a light meal 
of this kind will usually prove to be a remedy. 
By attention to these details, and by taking suffi- 
cient sleep, night workers can preserve their 
health under ordinary circumstances. 

Any writer who allots a certain amount of work 
to be done in the course of the day is liable to lose 
time by interruptions during his working hours ; 
if the unfinished work haunts him he can not 
sleep, and the probability is that about eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night, when he is free from in- 
terruption, he will experience a calm and tranquil 
feeling, which might be considered favorable to 
work ; especially in cities the cessation of street 
noises about midnight seems conducive to thought. 
Hygienically speaking, such an impulse should be 
disregarded ; the quiet which follows the with- 
drawal of external causes of excitation, and the 
lowering of vital action, are indications of rest 
rather than work ; natural darkness, and the con- 
sequent decline of physical temperature, soothe 
the nerves of the eyes and brain, and calm the 
entire nervous system; the physical tranquillity 
which follows is nature’s preparation for repose. 
Work can be done under such conditions, and 
may seem well done, but doing it is imprudent, 
to speak mildly; to put the case with proper 
emphasis, it is like drawing a due-bill bearing 
one hundred per cent. interest, and the bill has 
to be met—no protest possible. 

Too little attention is paid in this country to 
the possibility of mental or physical collapse from 
overwork. When such a condition is impending 
as the result of any save mental taxation there 
is usually some premonition experienced which 
fixes the attention and compels preventive mea- 
sures; but the intellectual laborer is apt to dis- 
regard that condition which makes his work an 
effort, and to think the pain at the base of his 
brain an unimportant discomfort. A fruitful 
cause of mental exhaustion is anxiety. If all 
cares could be put aside at night, and uninter- 
rupted sleep be secured, the jaded nervous sys- 
tem might recuperate ; but when anxious thought 
is prolonged into the hours which should be given 
to repose, they yield no rest. The brain is so finely 
organized that it can not endure the discordant 
simultaneous action of work and worry; the di- 
vided energies fail to accomplish any result equal 
to the force which they expend, and their waste 
is more disastrous than any which can be caused 
by harmonious mental action in the attainment 
of any one legitimate end of work. 

In regard to the stimulation of thought by the 
use of drugs and spirits, evidence as to results is 
very contradictory. Despite the recorded expe- 
rience of writers upon the fascinating effects of 
opium eating and smoking, it affects individuals 
in totally different ways; and very few ever ex- 
perience the mental exaltation and kindling of 
imagination from it which have been described 
in such glowing terms. As a means of relief 
from pain it is efficacious, but medical experts 
condemn its indiscriminate use. Especially is 
the habitual use of the hypodermic syringe re- 
probated by physicians. As a temporary mea- 
sure of relief in extreme suffering it is admissible, 
but there is absolute danger in its habitual em- 
ployment. 

So far as the substance of the brain is con- 
cerned, the physiological effect of alcohol is in- 
creased activity of circulation, and consequently 
more rapid succession of thoughts. Beyond this 
primary effect arises the possibility of so far ex- 
citing the organ as to produce extravagant and 
visionary ideas which will not bear critical judg- 
ment. Of course any excessive indulgence quite 
clouds the faculties, and beyond that point the 
stages to imbecility are progressive. 

There is such diverse opinion on this subject 
that an absolute conclusion seems unattainable. 
A recent writer has collected the testimony of 
the leading thinkers of the time, and the conclu- 
sion reached seems to be that while no stimu- 
lants materially promote intellectual activity, sev- 
eral can be used to meet temporary conditions of 
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exhaustion or nervous depression. Some per- 
sonal experience may be admissible, for the rea- 
son that none of the articles cited as brain stimu- 
lants are used habitually, and therefore the tem- 
porary effect produced by them may be suggestive 
to others. Tea, used at night, with sugar and 
lemon, causes wakefulness, save at an ‘interval 
between one and two o’clock, when some such 
definite motion as walking about is necessary to 
overcome drowsiness ; that once passed, work can 
be done until about four or five o’clock ; further 
than that the effect has not been pushed, because 
some rest was imperative in view of the work of 
the coming day. Coffee taken with milk and 
sugar had no especial effect beyond a general 
sense of refreshment; without milk, the stimula- 
tion was slight; without either milk or sugar, it 
proved so unpalatable that a speedy return was 
made to tea and lemon, Alcohol in any form 
stimulated exertion for a short time, and then 
induced drowsiness and disinclination to work ; 
it therefore seems best adapted for use in the 
interval between work and the recuperation of 
vital energy by the assimilation of nutriment, 
when, by deadening that acute sense of weari- 
ness which leads to nervous irritability and pain- 
ful sensitiveness to annoying conditions, it is often 
conducive to the derivation of benefit from food; 
a glass or two of good wine—Burgundy seems the 
best—taken just before a meal, or early in the 
consumption of it, does not interfere with diges- 
tion, aud tends to increase appetite, when with- 
out it the system might from utter 
refuse to receive nutriment. Coca is possessed 
of many virtues not yet very popularly known, 
though various preparations of it are in the mar- 
ket. Among others, recourse has been had to a 
French preparation called the wine of coca. The 
use of it at night produced slight drowsiness, in 
common with all other alcohols; but there was a 
secondary tonic effect, which favored sustained 
labor to a reasonable extent. But the result of 
all these attempts to do doubie work points to the 
received opinion that we have yet to find the arti- 
ficial incentive to work which shall, without in- 
jury, enable us to prolong our waking and work- 
ing hours. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


Ww AT the milliners call “large small” 

nets are the success of the season. These 
have a deeper brim than the capotes of last win- 
ter, and are slightly raised above the front hair. 
The crown fits the crown of the head most com- 
fortably, and may be stiff in shape or a soft cap 
crown, but in any case must be large enough to 
take in the upper and back part of the head, 
with any soft coils of hair that the wearer may 
arrange there, or else it must drop down to meet 
the low small knot of hair which many ladies 
still prefer. A well-fitted bonnet is equal to 
both these emergencies, and the best milliners 
now alter, cut, and shape the frame of the bon- 
net to suit the wearer with as much precision as 
the dressmaker does the waist of a dress. The 
“Jarge small” bonnets are far more dressy-look- 
ing than the tiny capotes that are little more 
than a crown, and can not support much trim- 
ming. At present trimmings are very large, and 
promise to increase in size, especially the buneh- 
es of feathers and of wings. A great many hum- 
ming-birds are used clustered together, but there 
is a greater fancy for the use of a single large 
bird, or part of a bird cut off to show only the 
feathers that best suit the color of the bonnet. 
The brim may be smoothly covered with velvet, 
with folds of piping on the edges, if the wearer 
has the regular features that will permit this se- 
vere style, but a soft puff of velvet taking in the 
edge of the brim is becoming to those whose ir- 
regular features can not allow the prim-looking 
straight edges. Sometimes the stiff edge has not 
even simple pipings, and it is then ornamented 
prettily by gold or silver cord being laid in a row 
of curves along the inside of the brim, and in- 
side of each curve is a hammered gilt or silver 
bead of more glossy metal than that of the cord. 
Another pretty edging is three beads strung to- 
gether in triangular shape and sewed on the brim 
to project beyond the edge ; sometimes five beads 
in diagonal clusters are then laid on the outside 
of the brim; straight rows of beads or of the 
spiked cones are also still used. Chenille has 
proved so fragile that it is already objected to by 
those who used it at the beginning of the season. 

There is now a decided fancy for fuller cap 
crowns that are often in one piéce with the ma- 
terial of the brim; these may droop into a shal- 
low pleat, like a fold on each side, or they may 
have two box pleats, or else only one down the 
middle, while perhaps the greatest number are 
laid in small side pleats the whole length and 
breadth of the crown. The smooth flat crowns 
and those that have only a slight pleat each side 
are used when there is to be much ornament in- 
troduced in the way of embroidery in floss silk, 
wool, or in beads. Dark or black velvet crowns 
can be made very dressy by putting small star 
or leaf figures of beads the color of the velvet 
at intervals all over the crown. Drooping jet 
beads are much used on black velvet bonnets, 
while dark blue, green, or brown velvet have 
sometimes large spots of cream white wool 
wrought upon them; a unique fashion then adds 
some creamy white wool in the pleatings, or the 
bow of velvet which trims the brim. Ribbons 
are little used as the winter advances, but are 
occasionally seen as strings, and on very youth- 
ful bonnets arranged in pointed ends clustered 
together on the left side to form the effect given 
by bunches of pompons. A made bow of bias 
velvet with narrowly folded velvet strings com- 
pletes most bonnets. A novelty seen on hand- 
some black velvet bonnets is two beaded leaves 
of jet strapped together to resemble a bow, and 
this is worn under the chin instead of a bow of 


bon- 








velvet. The bias velvet for the bow is about 
four inches wide; it has two loops very tightly 
strapped, and two ends, each about six inches 
long, sharply pointed by turning over one cor- 
ner, and these may be lined with silk or satin; 
the pieces for strings are two inches wide, bias, 
and have their edges folded in so deeply that 
they are only about two-thirds of an inch wide 
when finished. 


TAPESTRY, VELVET, ETC. 


A new trimming that brightens up dark velvet 
bonnets is tapestry embroidery in many colors, 
done on velvet the colorof the bonnet. Forvery gay 
dresses of varied colors this may be used for the 
whole bonnet, but it is preferred as a softly folded 
garniture across the top of black or blue or green 
velvet bonnets ; there are also rich crowns of this 
embroidery. Another fancy is the use of silver 
or gilt lace in a very open design laid flatly on a 
crown of red velvet or of gray satin. The newest 
silver lace represents old silver, and there are 
ornaments of oxidized silver in pins, brooches, 
and rings to be used with it. This old silver is 
very tasteful with Titian red velvet forming frills 
for the front of the bonnet, while satin of the 
same shade is under the silver lace crown, Small 
gray and red ostrich tips are massed in a cluster 
on the left side. 


WINGS, POMPONS, AND AIGRETTES. 


Small wings, sharply pointed, are massed to- 
gether, with the points all turned one way, and the 
spaces between are filled in with aigrettes of 
heron feathers, colored to match the wings, or in 
contrast to them. Six or ten such wings are 
made to cover the front, beginning low on the 
left side, pointing toward the right, and stopping 
just to the right of the top. There are also 
many breast pompons made of four sets of breast 
feathers curved together to meet in the centre, 
from which springs an aigrette. For simple bon- 
nets scarcely any other trimming is needed. A 
panache of short shaded ostrich tips, five or six 
in number, is now also finished by the high stand- 
ing aigrette. Salmon and orange colored breast 
pompons are used on black and very dark velvet 
bonnets by Paris milliners. It is predicted that 
flowers will be restored to favor before the winter 
ends, and a few French bonnets are already im- 
ported with roses clustered along the brim, or 
massed on top quite farin front. There are also 
birds resting upon large Oriental poppies made 
with silken petals, and there are evening bonnets 
that have the entire front made of crushed roses. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


A crown of cloth like that of the dress, with 
a brim of velvet or of fur, is the most popular 
acceptation of the cloth bonnets introduced this 
season. Full scarf trimmings and puffed brims 
of cloth make a very heavy bonnet, too weighty 
for comfort, and very clumsy-looking. The soft 
cloth crowns can scarcely be told from felt, and 
are very handsome in gray with a brim of close- 
ly curled gray krimmer, or a green cloth crown 
with black Astrakhan front, or a seal-skin bor- 
der with golden brown cloth, or with blue, green, 
or other contrasting color, Felt is more used 
than it has been for years, and is not confined 
to common bonnets, as milliners show it in the 
finest pearl gray shades, with the crown dotted 
all over with gray pearl beads. Young ladies 
sometimes decorate the crown of their dark felt 
bonnets by embroidering in wool with very long 
stitches some grasses or reeds, or other plants 
with long stalks like mullein; these extend across 
the lower part of the crown, projecting upward 
nearly tothe top. <A bit of economy that utilizes 
a becoming bonnet of last summer is to use one of 
the small straw capotes that were worn with a vel- 
vet puff nearly covering the brim. A fourth of a 
yard of bonnet velvet cut on the bias is bought 
to match that of the puffed trimming, and all the 
crown and other parts of the straw that are vis- 
ible are covered with this velvet as smoothly as 
it can be put on. If it is a difficult matter to 
make the velvet lie smoothly, one of the side- 
pleated or box-pleated crowns can be made more 
easily, but will require more velvet. A bird or a 
cluster of wings, some tips from a last summer’s 
bonnet, or a breast pompon of pheasant feathers, 
will serve for trimming, and the strings can be 
made of the best parts of the velvet ribbon strings 
used last summer, as a shorter quantity is now 
needed for the close throat bow. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


Dress bonnets for day receptions are made 
with reference to the dress with which they are 
worn, as the large walking cloak is always thrown 
aside in the house. What are called evening 
bonnets have more reference to the wraps with 
which they are used at the theatre, at church 
weddings, etc. At the opera ladies in the boxes 
do not wear bonnets, and only a few light bon- 
nets are seen in the parquet. When a light 
bonnet is chosen it is more usually a becoming 
shade of pink or pale blue than white, and the 
material is velvet, with an embroidered beaded 
crown, Crystal-beaded lace is also used on such 
bonnets, and sometimes there is very effective 
embroidery of fine jets on faded rose or deeper 
pink velvet. For dressy mourning a novelty is 
the use of square or diamond-shaped blocks of 
dull jet instead of round beads for edging the 
brim of bonnets made of uncut velvet; the crown 
is of beaded net over dull silk. 


ROUND HATS. 


The Henri Deux and the similar Henri Trois 
hats remain most in favor with young ladies. 
Some new French hats have the high crown 
pinched in at the top and pleated in below, with 
a distinguished and simple trimming of a velvet 
band, with a bird amid some poppies or roses. 
Usually some half-long ostrich tips are grace- 
fully drooped on the left side of such hats, 








VARIETIES. 


New dark silk umbrellas imported for ladies 
have a small bag-like purse permanently attach- 
ed to the handle by the leather strap of the purse 
being drawn through the knob or crutch or hook 
of the umbrella stick. Red or black Russia 
leather is used for the purse, and the stick of 
the parasol is of light wood, ebony, or of ivory, 
carved or incised, and ornamented with gold-fish, 
flowers, or bands, or else with applied silver fig- 
ures, 

English women use a waist or corset cover of 
silk or silesia, to which their heavy cloth or vel- 
vet dress skirt is sewed permanently, so that all 
the weight is suspended from the shoulders, The 
preference here is for shoulder-straps of strong 
coutille binding that pass over the shoulders 
and are hooked into the belt of the heavy skirt 
of the dress. 

Bureau covers, pincushion covers, and catch- 
alls are made of Pompadour embroidery on sheer 
muslin over colored satin, and also of Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Shell hair-pins with glittering Rhine-stones in 
the curved end are worn as ornaments thrust 
through the coils of the back hair. 

Small-headed diamond pins, pearl, gold, and 
silver pins, are thrust about in the laces of jabots 
and frills on dressy corsages. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kenor ; and Harrier; and Messrs. Alr- 
KEN, Son, & Co; and E. A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GEORGE BaNncroFt, the wife of the his- 
torian, although eighty years old, still preserves 
much of her beauty and all of her intellect, and 
has manners of patrician elegance. 

—JOE JEFFERSON has just added two hundred 
acres to his Louisiana plantation, which is down 
umong the homes of the remnant of the old 
Acadians. He is the possessor of Corot’s old 
palette. 

—It is said that the new house of Mr. VILLARD 
is to cost not less than a million. The interior 
decoration is on a large scale, that of dining- 
room and music-room each amounting to twenty 
thousand dollars, the hall thirty, and the draw- 
ing-room fifty thousand dollars. 
{r. MatTHEW ARNOLD has 
Mrs. James T. Fre.vs in Boston. 

—M. De Lesseps has accepted an invitation 
from M. BARTHOLDI to visit America at the ded- 
ication of the statue of Liberty. 

—The family circle of the Japs anese legation is 
the largest in Washington, and the little Japa- 
nese girl is said to be as gravely polite as any dip- 
lomate living. 

—Ayounger daughter of Mrs. McELRoy stays 
at the Soldiers’ Home with Ne_tig Artruur, 
and the President seems to enjoy the quiet life 
presided over by the two small women. Driv- 
ing into town the other morning, he met a col- 
ored girl carrying some common flowers to put 
‘*on the baby’s grave,” and taking out his note- 
book, wrote her an order for a magnificent bas- 
ket from the White House conservatories. He 
is passionately fond of flowers. 

—Miss Maup Banks, tlie second daughter of 
General Banks, is a tall, finely formed, hand 
some brunette, devoted to her studies, and with 
no idea of going on the stage, as reported. 

—Miss JuLig T Corson has gone to California 
to teach cooking there. 

—The old LincoLn homestead at Springfield, 
Illinois, has been leased by H. OLpwyp, who in- 
tends to preserve it as nearly as possible just as 
Mr. Lincotn left it when he went to Washington. 

—On account of the stand taken by Mr. F. W. 
Dawson, editor of the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier, in South Carolina, against duelling, the Pope 
has created him a knight of the Order of St. 
George. 

—Mr. GooperRHAM, of Toronto, has given a 
million dollars for a Methodist university—the 
largest donation yet known in Canada for the 
cause of education. 

—As a master of English style, Mr. 
puts HawTHORNE above ADDISON. 


eet Visiting 


been g 


—JaMmeEs Russe_t Lowe no longer gives 
autographs. 
—The wealthiest man in New Haven, Con- 


necticut, is ex-Governor JAMEs E. ENGLISH, who 
began life on a farm in Bethlehem, learned the 
earpenter’s trade, embarked in the lumber busi- 
hess subsequently, and is now worth six million 
dollars. 

—A sister of Ipa Lewis, who helped her in 
saving many lives, died lately of consumption. 

—Harriet Beecher STowe does not pay 
much attention to fashion in her toilette, but 
she is always dressed like a lady, and, far from 
being plain, her face is fair, refiued, and pleasing, 
if not positively handsome 

—The County Clerk of Harper 
sas, is Emiiy 8. Rice. 

—Mrs. BLAINE spent some days with Mrs. Gar- 
PIELD at Cleveland, on her way back from a vis- 
it to her daughter, Mrs. COPPINGER. 

—Among the treasures at the Art Loan Exhi- 
bition in aid of the BarTHOLDI pedestal will be 
three violins owned by Mr. WALTER E. Cotton, 
and worth sixty thousand dollars, one a Str: di- 
varius, and another carved by BENVENUTO CEL- 
LINI. 

—The Philadelphia Musical Association, of 
which So_rmpork MILAN was one of the founders, 
presented him, on his ninety-sixth birthday, with 
a fitting testimonial. He was born at Nice. 
has his commission as second lieutenant in the 
“Old Guard” (of which he is one of the few 
survivors), written on parchment, and bearing 
NAPOLEON’S seal, and a silver cross attached by 
a blue ribbon. 

—A daughter of the poet WintHRoP Mack- 
WORTH PRAED is now the Princess MeLe Ba- 
RESE, Of Naples. 

—Rosert Brownine@ is visiting Athens for the 
first time in his life. 

—A young professor of music in London, Car. 
LAHMEYER, having seen ALMA-TADEMA’S piano, 
made from his own design, decorated with rep- 
resentations of singing-birds, afterward observed 
in the British Museum, on a series of Egyptian 
sculptures, a set of birds of similar character, ar- 
ranged in uneven rows. The faney occurred to 
him that they might stand for musical notes, 
aud he found, on testing the faucy, that the po- 
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sition of the birds corresponded to that of notes 
in our musical scale, and has translated them 
into a true melody, simple and sweet, which he 
thinks may be an Egyptian hymn. 

—The Emperor of China eats with gold-tipped 
ivory chopsticks, and sleeps on a Ningpo bed- 
stead, carved and decorated with ivory and gold, 
the same which the Emperors Kuane@ Hs1 and 
Cuien Line used in the last two centuries. 

—The Sanscrit poetess RaMABHAT, who traces 
her descent from the old Vedic family of San- 
dilya, and is probably the first learned Bralmini 
to cross the ocean, is visiting England, and has 
been the guest of Professor Max MULLER. 

—The rich Japanese, Professor Morse tells 
us, send their children to school in inferior gar- 





ments, in order that the children of the poor 
may not be ashamed to wear their shabby 
clothes. 


—HAaLiLaM TENNYSON, a son of the poet, is to 
marry Miss AUDREY BoYLe. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh is said to be the 
best talker in the English royal family; she is 
very strong-willed, is the only person who dares 
to oppose Victoria, or who ever said “I won't” 
to her; cares nothing for popularity, is a superb 
linguist, is very plain, is at the root of her hus- 
band’s quarrel with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, whose heir he is, and does herself, 
and makes her husband do, pretty much as she 
pleases. 


—CELESTIN COLLET, the deau of the Paris 
chiffoniers, who died lately at the age of eighty- 
one, made his fortune by finding a diamond 


bracelet which the Empress Ev@én1g had lost 
in the Bois de ud enjoyed his reward 
of an annuity of a hundred dollars as long as he 
lived. 

—The venerable ELLA, so long prominent in 
musical matters in England, is much beloved in 
the profession. RUBINSTEIN has been known 
to travel from St. Pe yurg to London to play 
at Euiua’s benefit, fuse a fee; and Von Bit- 
LOW has done the sume. He never was a Wag 
nerite, but apropos of WAGNER’s music quoted 
Socrates: ‘* What I understand (of a certain 
matter) I find to be excellent, and therefore I 
assume that to be of equal value which I can 
not understand.’’ 

Prince GEORGE of Russia is to marry a niece 
of MEYERBEER’S. 

—The golden girdle given to NrILsson on the 
opening night of the Metropolitan Opera-house 
came from Lord CoLERIDGE 

—When a friend of youth of Mr. 
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TRAVERS met him after a long separation, the 
friend exclaimed: “ Well, you have got on! 
Rich, prosperous, and influential, declare! But 
somehow you seem to stutter more.”’ ‘ B-b-big- 
ger city,’ said Mr. TRAVERS 

—Mrs. Tom Thumb’s weekly salary is five 


hundred and fifty dollars 
—Miss Boong, who late 


Pa., 


ly died in Norristown, 
colla 


was a teral descendant of DaNnieL 
Boone, and a first cousin to ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
—The memorial to be erected in St. Peters- 
burg to the late Czar will have six cupolas on 
columns of porphyry, given by the present Czar, 





and will be a Muscovite 
teenth-century style 


structure of the seven- 





Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
is a tall, sgprene. dignified personage, with a ma 
ive head, gray mustache and hair, heavy jaws, 
and brig ches s behind gold-rimmed glasses. 


-The counsel and personal aid of President 
E1sor, Dr. Peasopy, and Rev. Samvuen. Le 
FELLOW are given to the Cambridge charities 

—Professor SCHUBELER, a Norwegian plant 
geoyrapher, says that in high latitudes plants 
produce la seeds than in warmer regions; 
grain is heavier the further north it is grown, 
leaves are larger and of deeper color, and many 
of the white flowers of the south become violet 
in the north. 
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—Neither the Chinese Minister nor his wife 
speaks English, and according to the Chinese 


etiquette it would be improper for any other 
gentleman to translate for the lady, which is 
the reason that she does not yet go into socie ty 
in this country. 

—JEFFERSON left such minute instructions as 
to the simplicity of any memorial to be set over 
his grave that, in order to spend five thousand 
dollars, half the sum appropriated by Congress 
for the purpose of honoring him, the greater 
part had to be put into the fence. 

—The literary Pantheon of Westminster Ab- 
bey will be enriched simultaneously by two 
busts—that of LoN@FELLOw, a tribute to Amer- 
ica from England, by Mr. Brock; and that of 
COLERIDGE, a gift to England from America, by 
Mr. HaMO THORNYCROFT. 

—Forty thousand dollars a year being the sal- 
ary of Lord CoLertnGe, he can afford to travel. 

—My Rest, a collection of three hundred and 
sixty-five poems—one for each day in the year 
a work of the Queen of Roumania, *‘ Car- 
men Sylva.’’ 

—The widow and children of JEAN FRANCOIS 
MILLET are too poor to renew the lease of the 
house where he lived surrounded by the land- 
scapes which so enraptured him when he went 
there to sketch for a day that he never left it 

—EvizapetH BARRETT BROWNING, WALTER 
SavaGce Lanpor, ArtTHur Huea CLovaes, Ricu 
ARD HILDRETH, and THEODORE PARKER are all 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery at Florence, 
Italy. So many people have plucked a leaf from 
Mr. PARKER’S grave that there is hardly a green 
thing left on it. 

—Professor TYNDALL reports that wooden 
pavement, through its frequent watering and 
consequent decay and dust, responsible for 
many diseases of the eyes and lungs. 

—Protessor GOLDWIN SMITH, now living at 
Toronto, Canada, was Lord CoLerrpGr’s “ fug’’ 
at Eton, but the Chief Justice did not go out 
of his way to visit him. 

—Thirty-eight different nationalities, each 
speaking its own language, which is foreign to 
all the others, live under the sceptre of the Czar 

—On occasion of a Parliamentary debate about 
requiring certain drainage in factories and work- 
shops, Lord Wemyss advised their lordships first 
to put their own houses in order, which, as the 
basement of a noble house was recently found 
to be completely honey-combed with half-tilled 
drains, was good advice 

—A new and rather comical idea in connec- 
tion with college commons has been introduced 
by Rev. Dr. HAMLIN, President of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. The students are to be 
weighed monthly, scales having been put up 
for the purpose, in order to determine by it, if 
possible, what effect the college diet has upon 
them. 
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, last round of the centre. 2d round.—Alter- 
Four Sprays for Carriage Purses. nately 2 de. around the next 5 ch. and 1 ch. 
yo sprays are working patterns of 3d round.—Alternately 2 de. between the 
those used to decorate the convenient next 2 de. worked together in the last round 
carriage purses illustrated in the last num- and 1 ch. Work 4 more rounds like the 3d 
ber of the Bazar. They are worked in silk, round, then the 8th.—Alternately 4 de. be- 
of lighter shades than the plush background tween the next 2 de. worked together in the 
of which the purses are made, and are light- 7th round and 1 ch. 9th round.—Alter- 
ed up with touches of gold nately 4 de. between the middle 
thread here and there. Ivory 2 of the next 4 de. in the last 
or wooden rings are used. The round and 1 ch. Work 6 more 
rounds like the 9th. 16th round. 
—Alternately 6 de. between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the 
lastvound andlch. 17th round. 
—aAlternately 6 de. between the 
middle 2 of the next 6 de. and 1 

ch. Work 8 more rounds like 

the 17th. 26th round.—+*x 10 

de. between the middle 2 of the 

/ next 6 de, 1 ch., 1 se. around 






























purses, which are lined with 
silk, are about a yard and a 
half in length, and are very 
useful for carrying parcels in 
carriages 


Geometrical Design for 
Footstool. 
bey effective design is a fae} 
working pattern of the 
footstool published in the last 


Four Sprays ror CarriaGe 
Pcurses.—WorkING Patterns. 
From the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 


\ a 
the next ch., 1 ch.; repeat from > ; close with 1 
" sl. on the first de. in the round. 
number of Harper's Bazar, It is worked in outline y) — sao) urs 
in two shades, light and dark, of any color that may 4 Ladies and Girls Winter Bonnets. 
be preferred, with one shade of a complementary \ Figs. 1--4,—(See illustrations on page 813.] 
color. The boss in the centre is the lightest part. \ Fic. 1 is a round hat of bluish-gray felt, the brim 


















\ of which is faced with velvet of the same color, 
Crochet Cape. 


and finished with a narrow 
See illustration on page 813. ribbon binding at the edge. 
The trimming is a velvet 
searf, which is twisted nar- 
rowly about the crown, and 
arranged in negligent loops 
on the front, through which 
a long cut steel clasp fs 
pinned. A long ostrich plume 


Tus cape can be worked 
with fleecy Shetland wool, 
or with finer mohair wool or 
knitting silk. It consists 
of a rounded centre nine- 
teen inches wide, surround- 
ed by a border eleven inches 





deep, which is folded dou- 
ble to form the cape. Be- 
gin at the centre with a 
foundation of 9 stitches 
closed into a loop with 1 sl. 
(ship stitch). 1st round.— 
$ ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. 
(double creche?) on the same 
stitch on which the sl. was 


crown mounted on a stiff net 
worked, then 2 de. on every foundation. A deep box- 
following foundation stitch. 2d round. —2 de. / pleated cape, trimmed with loops of narrow ribbon, 
around the vein before the Ist de. in the last round, is attached at the bottom, A satin ribbon bow is 
8 times alternately 1 de. around the vein after the ai placed at one side of the front, and a lace-edged 
next de., 2 de. between the next 2 de. worked on tin” E28 tulle ruche is inside the brim. 
one stitch, and 1 de. around the vein after the next a Fig. 8, a chestnut brown velvet bonnet, has the 


is fastened under the loops, 
and extending along the left 

side, hangs over the back, 
Fig. 2 shows a child’s bon- 
net of cherry-colored velvet 
. It has ashirred brim shaped 
C, ) by wires introduced between 
the shirrings, and a puffed 


de, 3d round.—9 times alternately 2 de. between coronet brim covered with ostrich-feather bands, 
the next 2 de. worked together in the last round, brown on the outer and yellow on the inner part. 
and 1 de. each around the vein after the following 2 A stiff velvet band is set inside to raise the brim 
single de. Continue to work as in the last round, but slightly from the hair. The velvet on the crown is 
increasing by 1 in each round the number of singie puffed, and is encircled by a twisted bias band. A 
de, between the widenings or 2 de., until the centre yellow ostrich pompon is placed against the front: 
is of the required size. For the first round of the Strings of satin-backed velvet ribbon, extending 
border work alternately 5 ch, and 1 se. (single cro- GrometricaL Design ror Foorsroor.—Workinc Patrery.—From the South across the back. 

chet) between the following 2d and 3d de. in the Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. The girl’s bonnet, Fig. 4, is of réséda satin. The 
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wide brim, close at the sides and 
high and flaring in front, is covered 
with shirred satin, while on the crown 
the material is arranged in flat loops 
and shallow puffs. A long bow com- 


for delicate materials, a bette: 
plan is to put live coals in a met 
al spoon, which is slid back 
































ward and forward so low over 
the paper that it nearly touches 


posed of loops of yellowish-pink vel- it, and the gentle warmth thus 
vet ribbon extends across the back, thrown out will melt the grease 
and a similar bow is placed inside without in the least altering 
the brim. The strings are double, either material or color. Still 


one of pink and one of réséda velvet 
ribbon. 


another method can be followed, 
which claims to be un- 
failing on any material 
and color whatever. We 
will give it in its entire- 
ty: “ Take a clean piece 
of white cotton, dip t 
into water, strain the 
superfluous fluid, 
and lay this damp- 
ed rag on the 
material, which 
has already been 
stretched on a pad- 
ding formed by a 
clean towel folded 
four times. Take 
out of the fire five 
or six red cinders 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuese monograms, for 
marking lingerie, are to be 
worked in satin stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton or 
silk. Fig. 1 is filled in 
with French knots, 


Dinner Dress with 
Louis XIV. Jacket. 

Tue Louis Quatorze 
jacket illustrated is that 
of a dinner dress in 
which the skirt is 


of fawn-colored ot- about the size of a 


walnut, and lay 
them on the 
damp cotton, 
the ends of 
which gather 
up with astring 
like a blue bag; 
then dab the 
little bundle of 





cinders from 
: spot t spot 
Venvet anp Satin Reception Dress rt nage 4 
> , + an or elve 
Back.—|[ For Front, see Fig. 2, on ti a 
Front P = times, when the 
on age 
Brovave AND Satin Eventnc Dress.—Back.—{ lor marks will dis- 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Front Page. } cu appear mm 8 
thick vapor, bearing the smell 
. of the ingredient which com 
toman silk combined with posed the stain.” From this 
striped velours in Titian red it is inferred that the heat of 
and fawn-color. Made of the cinders volatilizes the wa 


fawn-colored silk, with collar 
and cuffs of Titian red vel- 
vet, it has the characteristic 


ter of the damp rag, which 
cdecomposes the grease Or oil, 


ana reduces it to vapor. 





high collar, cut-away fronts, Shoul ery larg 
and large, square pocket on will prob 
flaps. The vest is red, veiled M\ ibly sink into the towel be 
by frills of cream lace, and Faia | ] | e it is wise to 
at each side of it are large _ ae yo ~S lift t ff nally, and 
gold buttons, with simulated we shift the tow f need be, to 
button-holes of cord. The Fig. 1.—Monocram Fig. 2.—MonoGram. bring a fresh absorbant under 
half-long sleeves have flaring Ware Emprorery Dixner Dress with Lovis XIV. Jacker Wuite Emprowery. the stain 


CrocHeT CaPr. 


cuffs, and shoulder and elbow 
puffs with loops of inch-wide 
ottoman ribbon hanging over 
them. Similar loops hang 
from under the lace -edged 
flaps. 


HOW TO REMOVE 
GREASE SPOTS. 
VERY popular recipe for 

JA. removing grease is to lay 

the material over a towel or 

blotting-paper, and over that 

place a sheet of blotting-pa- 

per, brown or any other por- 

ous paper, or a damp cloth. 

On this surface rest a moder- 

ately warm iron for a moment 

or so, when the grease will 

immediately begin to be suck; 
edup. Quickly shift the pa- 
per or cloth to lay a clean 
part over the stain, apply th 

iron again, and repeat this 
rapidly until all the grease 
has been drawn out of the 
texture. The spots generally 
removed in this way are par- 
tial ones, which have fallen 
accidentally from a wax, stea- 
rine, or other candle, and have 
congealed into a sort of crust 
easily eradicated by scraping 
anda gentle heat. Should the 
heat be too strong, the caked 
matter will liquefy, one part 
alone running into the pa- 
per, and the other spreading 
through the fibres of the ma- 
terial, which will need a more 
troublesome operation, to be 
explained farther on. The 
Italian poker, red-hot, and 

Fig. 1.—Feitt Roux Hat. Fig. 2.—Bonnet ror Girt FRoM 1 To held at a safe distance, some- Fig. 3.—Vetvet Bonner Fig. 4.—Bennet ror Giri FRoM 4 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. times replaces the iron; but, 6 YEARS OLD 
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CHRISTENING THE HOME. 
By DORA READ GOODALE. 


Tue final blow was struck to-day, 
The final nail was driven; 
The last young workman’s got his pay, 
Picked up his screws and chisels—-nay, 
Just touched his cap and gone away, 
And left us here, thank Heaven! 


It’s bare, but we'll dispense to-night 
With hangings and stamped leather ; 

Ill start a blaze and strike a light, 

And bring our basket for a bite, 

And you shall spread the board aright, 
And—well, we're here together. 


That bench is just the seat for two— 
Be careful while I move it; 

I'll fold my coat across for you— 

Don’t mind a little paint and glue. 

There! what could old Cornelius do 
(Forgive me!) to improve it? 


And so it’s done—it’s really done, 
Fast making or refusing ; 

Another widening life begun, 

And all our doubtful fancies run 

To solid walls in wind and sun, 
Our own, and of our choosing! 


Imagine this in gold and gray, 

The happy hearth a-glitter, 
Thick stuffs to keep the cold away, 
Deep shelves of books—in vellum, say— 
And beaten brasses, repoussé, 

Instead of chips and litter! 


Here we shall sit, and leave the town 
To languish—Heaven befriend her! 

You in your most bewitching gown, 

I with my paper—upside down— 

And toasting both my slippers brown 





Before me on the fender! 


A cottage stood here long ago, 
Knee-deep in grass and clover— 
On this same spot. sthetic? No. 
A cabin, maybe, thatched and low, 

A little maid in calico, 
A clever-handed lover. 


How life, unerring, comes and goes, 

The very same—or nearly; 
Like us, they dreamed of these and those; 
They ate and drank, and planned and chose, 
And loved ?—a little, I suppose ; 

But oh, not half so dearly! 


No doubt they saw the splendor die, 
Night coming—they must bear it— 
Youth, hope, and passion slipping by, 
The laughter spent, the tears run dry; 
But did they Jove, as you and I? 
No, never! I could swear it! 


Who ever loved a wife like mine ? 
Have done with vain denying! 

To-morrow’s sun is sure to shine, 

And why should happy youth repine ? 

Come, pledge our future in the wine, 
And make an end of crying! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BOTH GRATEFUL, 


Was there no real shame in the offense for 
which this Aggie Challis had suffered imprison- 
ment, thought Hamilton Redclove; or had she 
grown callous to society's punishment, and defi- 
ant of it; or was she, by one of those awful acci- 
dents of life which trip up the heels of honest 
folk at times, innocent of the crime for which 
she had suffered? He could believe she was. It 
was so fair-spoken a face, and with such a clear 
outlook from it, that his heart was touched to 
know its history. 

She came back to herself suddenly. 

“To go abroad with Sam,” she murmured. 

“Yes; why not think of it seriously 2” 

“Tt is a temptation to speak of America, and 
of my taking care of my brother,” she said; “ but 
my mission in life lies in England, and my friends 
are all here.” 

“You have friends, then 2” 

“Mr, Overdown will be a friend, I am sure; I 
have confidence in him already, and I shall make 
more friends as I go on,” she replied; “I have a 
habit-of it. Why, I made friends in the prison 
which they let me out of yesterday; plenty of 
them.” 

“ The sooner you drop them the better, I should 
say,” remarked her listener. 

She laughed merrily for an instant, and to 
Hamilton’s new surprise. It was a laugh that 
thrilled him, and was full of music. 

“ You would not say so if you knew them,” she 
said; “but you don’t want to know about them 
or me, and we haven't time even if you had the 
inclination.” 

“T am hot quite so sure of that.” 

“Time is getting on, and Sam will be with us 
in five minutes. Now, about Sam ?” 

“I thought the question of your brother's start 
in life was settled,” he’replied, more anxious con- 
cerning the new-comer on the scene than in the 
youth he had discovered last night at the “ Harp.” 
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“He is going to America at your suggestion 
and at your expense,” she said; “is not that the 
position ?” 

Hamilton nodded. 

“ And you wish me to believe, just as you wish 
my brother to believe, that this is a charitable 
freak on your part, without any motive save the 
wish to benefit your fellow-creatures,” she asked, 
“your poorer brethren ?” 

“T have not said so,” Hamilton replied. “I 
have already told you that your father, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield—” 

“ He was not called by that name,” she inter- 
rupted, quickly ; “my mother did not know him 
by that name.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Or at least,” she corrected, “ my mother never 
spoke of him by that name to me.” 

“ Well, well, he was kind to me in my youth, 
I was about to add.” 

“Tt is gratitude, then, for past favors that has 
led you to seek my brother out?” was the next 
question which embarrassed him. 

“Your brother and yourself.” 

“You did not expect to see me,” she said. 

“T should have sought you out next,” was the 
reply. 

“ Yours is a gratitude which I am too young to 
understand, perhaps,” she said, and Hamilton felt 
himself blushing and evading her gaze. “ May I 
ask your name ?” 

“{ would prefer you left me nameless,” Hamil- 
ton urged. 

“An unknown benefactor, like the good stran- 
ger in the story-books,” she said, almost satir- 
ically. 

“It would have been easy to give a false name, 
and thus affect to satisfy your curiosity,” said 
Hamilton, in some confusion ; “‘ but—but I can not 
tell you a lie.” 

She looked away from him for an instant, and 
then said: 

“Thank you. It is as well there should be 
truth between us.” 

“You suspect me, Miss Challis,” said Hamil- 
ton, “and it is natural you should do so. But 
what motives can I have in being of assistance to 
your brother but those which do me no dis- 
credit ?” 

“Neither discredit to you nor to those who 
sent you, I hope,” replied Miss Challis, quickly ; 
“for this is no impromptu effort on your part, 
and it is bad acting to try and make me think it 
is. Still, for your timely help to Sam, sinking 
now for want of help, I thank you, sir, with all 
my heart.” 

She extended her hand to him, and he took it, 
shook it warmly, and resigned it. It was in his 
heart to tell her all, but he checked the impulse 
that was honest and fair in him. “ Beware of 
the girl,” seemed hissing in his ears, the warning 
of his uncle sent by the wires half an hour ago. 
He would keep his uncle’s secret, if he would not 
follow implicitly his uncle’s mandates, He had 
no intention of telling the good-looking girl be- 
fore him that this assistance was for the first and 
last time in the lives of her and her brother. He 


would help them himself, if help were needed, he | 
thought, in the excitement of that moment, and | 


under the spell of Aggie Challis. He would be 
very glad to help her, he was sure, at any time of 
her strange life. 

“T don’t know that I should have accepted 
your offer for Sam,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘ had 
I been able to see clearly ahead of me. But I 
return to the world a poor girl, and with only one 
dress to my back worth anything. This is it; I 
was arrested in it.” 

Hamilton did not admire the persistent way in 
which Agnes Challis alluded to her prison life, 
though there seemed a motive in her manner of 
doing so, rather than a natural recklessness or 
defiance. Was she anxious to impress him with 
her antecedents—to fix the fact on his memory— 
whilst their interview lasted ? 

“T had my plans for Sam,” she continued, 
“but your charity has altered them. Your idea 











is best; he goes to America, to the very place I | 


have wished him to go, and where he may be of 


service to me, or himself, and another—who | 


knows? He is not so good a scholar as he 
might have been—he had not my application, my 
poor mother used to say,” she added, with quite 
a French shrug of her shoulders; “and he was 
never fond of school, as I was. Oh! my grand 
old school! I wonder if the mistress has heard 
of the fate of her favorite pupil, and if it has 
shocked her very much !” 

“But—” 

“ But let me understand all very clearly, please, 
before Sam comes,” she said, hurriedly now. 
“You don’t want a sketch of my life; I want a 
sketch of his. He goes to America—well, what 
then ? ~ Have you thought ?” 

“ He is to take with him a sum which will keep 
him from poverty until a chance presents itself 
of occupation.” 

“How much will it be®” she asked, in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

Hamilton had only settled this in his mind 
within the last few minutes. He would be liber- 
al with his uncle’s money; there was a pleasure 
in the act of distribution, and he had not much 
to spare from his own means just then. His un- 
cle would elevate his shaggy white eyebrows 
presently, and tell him he had been infernally 
lavish of the cash; but the telegraphic message 
had left the matter in his hands. 

“Two hundred pounds,” he said, in answer to 
the last question put to him. 

Aggie Challis was surprised. She changed 
color, and was a little short of breath for a while. 

“That is a large sum for a youth to travel 
with,” she said, very thoughtfully, at last. 

“Living is expensive in America; he may pos- 
sibly go West, and seek his fortune there. He 
may be months before he settles down,” said 
Hamilton. 


“To a hard fate, perhaps,” said Aggie. “I 





don’t know. I can’t see the end of his life—it’s 
beyond me. Two hundred pounds!” 

“Will you take charge of some of it, and remit 
it to him at a future period, when you may think 
that he requires it?” said Hamilton ; “if you con- 
sider it is unwise to trust him with this money all 
at once, it would be better policy for you to—” 

“T will have nothing to do with it,” said the 
girl, firmly. “Sam is to be trusted; I could al- 
ways trust him. It is the one chance he has 
ever had; it comes at a good time, and we are 
both grateful, God knows.” 

The big eyes were raised toward the station 
roof, the gloved hands were clasped together in 
gratitude to a greater Giver than Hamilton Red- 
clove, and the fleeting attitude of reverence im- 
pressed and awed him. He was glad that he had 
come to Liverpool, and been of use in the world, 
probably for the first time in his life. This help- 
ing the outcast and the forlorn was really very 
pleasant work, especially with other folk’s money. 

There was all the sensation of being a good 
Samaritan, without any of the expense attached 
to the assumption of the character, although, to 


| do our young gentleman justice, this view of the 
| case did not strike Hamilton at the moment. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A PARTING. 


Ir was at this juncture that Samuel Challis re- 
appeared upon the scene. He had exchanged his 
rags for a decent suit of clothes purchased at an 
outfitter’s in the town, he had washed his face, 
and had his hair sheared, and was altogether a 
presentable being. Tbe process had made him 
look taller, as he held his head more erect, with 
the consciousness of being more respectable. It 
was a difficult task to connect him with the wild 
scenes at the “ Harp” tap that Hamilton had wit- 
nessed the preceding night. 

He looked steadily at Hamilton, too. There 
was no hang-dog glance under the brows now, 
no lurking defiance in the glitter of the dark 
eyes, no regarding a man well dressed and re- 
spectable as an enemy to be wary of or “a toff” 
to scoff at. There was a likeness to the sister, 
too, that was evident in his new estate, but where 
it began or ended it was not easy to determine at 
a glance. 

“ Good-day again, sir,” he said, respectfully, to 
Hamilton. ‘“ Well, Aggie, is this the cheese? 
I mean,” he corrected, “is this the cut and style 
suitable for a gentleman about tw patronize the 
States with a look-up ?”’ 

“There are plenty of pockets in the coat,” an- 
swered his sister, with a forced lightness of de- 
meanor; for Hamilton, watching her rather than 
her brother, quickly detected a quivering of the 
lips. 

“ Yes, but there’s nothing in them at present. 
Not,” he added to Hamilton, “that that was in- 
tended for a hint, sir.”’ 

“You must pay your sister back for the outfit 
when you have funds at command, Sam,” Hamil- 
ton suggested. 

“No,” said Aggie; “that is my little contribu- 
tion to his new life. You do not object to my 
giving him a pilot-coat ?” she added, to Hamilton. 

“ But—” 

“But we have not time to discuss the ques- 
tion,” cried the sister; “‘I must be in the train 
in ten more minutes.” 

There was a pause, and she looked hard at her 
brother. 

“]T don’t think we have anything further to 
say, Sam,” she said, hurriedly, almost nervously. 
“You understand everything—and you will do 
your best ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sam, stoutly; “I will.” 

“Upon your honor—always ?” 

“ Always—upon my honor, Ag.’ 

“ And with God’s help,” added Aggie Challis ; 
“and so that’s well said, Sam. Now listen to me, 
not to the gentleman, for he’s not quick in ex- 
plaining matters, and every minute is precious to 
us. Our good friend here—for he must be our 
friend—sends you to the New World with more 
money than you have ever dreamed of; he comes 
to you and me like a fairy prince, with his hands 
crammed full of gold, and lends you—Lenps you, 
Sam, understand, for you are to pay him back, 
with interest, some day, every shilling that he has 
advanced—the sum of two hundred pounds.” 

“ Two—two hundred what ?” 

“Two hundred pounds.” 

“Lord save us! Do you mean it 

“ Yes,” said Hamilton. 

Sam Challis was surprised indeed; his lower 
jaw dropped, and his eyes blazed with amaze- 
ment. Finally he turned pale, and looked as if 
he were going to faint. 

“T don’t make it out,” he muttered ; “ you bind 
me to nothing ?” 

aa 

“ There are no conditions to all this, sir?” 

“ Only that you do your best with the money I 
give you,” answered the benefactor. 

“That he lends you,” said the sister, again ; 
“for, Sam, it should be your greatest effort— your 
greatest pride in life—to earn the money back 
again to pay this gentleman.” 

“Tt shall be,” murmured Sam. “I promise I 
will earn it.” 

“ We shall be able to find you easily, I think,” 
said Aggie to Hamilton, and to Hamilton’s sur- 
prise; “and till then, and under any circum- 
stances which may have prompted you to seek 
us out, we are your grateful debtors.” 

“ But you stand aloof—you will take no favor 
at my hands,” said Hamilton. 

“ Oh, sir, let me repeat I have plenty of friends,” 
said Aggie Challis, in reply; ‘and here is one 
whom I have been expecting during the last half- 
hour. He said he would come.” 

Hamilton turned, and beheld a tall, lank man, 
closely cropped and clean-shaven, in the dress of 
a minister of the Church of England, advancing 


’ 


9” 








to our heroine—for this prison-bird is the heroine 
of our story, gentle readers. He seemed a man 
of sixty till he was close to them, and then he 
melted down to a stern-faced individual of four 
or five and forty years of age, who looked as if 
all the cares of the world were resting on his 
narrow shoulders. 

“ Good-afternoon,” he said, huskily. 

“Good-afternoon. I was afraid you would be 
too late, Mr. Fayre,” she said, in a low voice, to 
him. 

“T said I should be here in time,” he answer- 
ed, as if that assertion should have immediately 
dispelled any doubt of his coming; then his com- 
prehensive glance took in Hamilton coldly and 
critically, and passed onward to Sam Challis, 
whom he condescended to address. 

“Your sister has found you, then?” he said, 
in the same rasping tone. 

“T found her,” was the reply. 

“ Are you going with her to Birmingham ?” 

“No,” answered Sam, and he edged away some- 
what from his questioner. “I start for America 
this afternoon.” 

“To America? You 

“This gentleman has been kind enough to 

promise my brother a passage to New York, and 
the means of living out there until he can obtain 
employment for himself,” Aggie hastened to ex- 
plain. 
_ “LT hope the gentleman’s generosity will not be 
misplaced,” said Mr. Fayre, very coldly; then he 
turned his back on Sam Challis, and, after another 
glance at Hamilton, devoted his whole attention 
to the young woman whom he had come to see. 
He walked slowly toward the train with her, both 
speaking in a low voice, and Hamilton said to the 
brother, 

“Who is your sister’s friend ?” 

“ Blessed if I think he’s anybody’s friend,” said 
Sam, in reply, and in his slangy tones of last 


” 


“night; “he chivied me so much Jast month that 


I was obliged to cut and run from him.” 

“Chivied you ?” 

“Something that Aggie said brought him to 
Liverpool after me,” Sam explained; “ but then 
Aggie was not wise, and told him too much, or 
else he read my letter to her, which was like his 
confounded impudence.” 

“He is—” 

“ A minister.” 

“The chaplain of the prison in which your sis- 
ter has been ?” inquired Hamilton. 

The youth started. 

“Has she told you that?” exclaimed Sam Chal- 
lis. 

“T knew it before,” answered Hamilton ; “ but 
she has made no secret of it.” 

“No—she is rather proud of it than other- 
wise,” said the brother, scornfully; “but you 
knew it, you say ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“You seem to know everything ; do you know 
why she went to prison ?” 

“Na” 

“Ask that man presently,” said Sam Challis, 
moodily, “and ask him if he believes she was in 
the wrong. I don’t like him—but he'll tell you 
the truth—he’ll tell you more than I can. You 
see, I haven't cared until to-day very much about 
anything.” 

They stopped. Aggie Challis was in a third- 
class compartment of the Birmingham train now, 
with the sallow-faced minister standing at the 
door, There were big tears in her eyes, and Sam 
Challis muttered : 

“That's like him. He has been making her 
miserable again—he'’d make the devil himself 
miserable,” he added, spitefully, “if he had the 
chance.” 

“Why is that ?” 

“He won’t let people be—he talks too much.” 

As they advanced, Hamilton heard Aggie Chal- 
lis say, “I will not forget,” and the minister 
stepped back to allow him to speak to her. 

“I will say good-by at once to you, sir,” the 
girl said, extending her hand to Hamilton, “anc 
thank you, and God bless you, for Sam’s sake as 
well as mine. . If he is not too thankful himself 
just yet, don’t mind it: he is very strange in his 
ways, but he will be none the less grateful in his 
heart, I’m sure, for the great chance vou have 
offered him. Good-by, sir. We shall not meet 
again in life, but I shall not forget all that you 
have done for us.” 

“Good-by,” said Hamilton, shaking hands with 
her very heartily, as with an old friend. It was 
strange the interest he felt in her already—it was 
stranger that she should say they were never to 
meet again. She had talked of her brother’s pay- 
ing back the debt, only a little while ago, and 
of finding him, Hamilton Redclove, when it was 
necessary, and even if it were years hence. He 
would have been glad to remind her again that it 
was in his power to help her too, that the chances 
of a better life were not all for Sam Challis, but 
he was already assured that her pride or inde- 
pendence would repel the offer at that moment. 
He stepped back to the side of the clergyman, 
who took no notice of him, and who was stolidly 
surveying the carriage, from the open door of 
which the handsome girl was talking now very 
eagerly to her brother. 

Hamilton was content to watch the varying play 
of emotion on that young, fair face—to wonder at 
it—to be more deeply impressed by the position 
than in his every-day life he had been moved yet, 
for life had been self with him, and self is a dis- 
ease that eats into a man’s heart-core. 

He affected not to watch them, but he could 
not keep his dark eyes from wandering in the di- 
rection of this strange brother and sister who 
were taking a painful leave of each other, who 
might never meet again in this life, and whom he 
had helped to part by the power of his uncle's 
money. Surely for good this, whatever might be 
Uncle Redclove’s motives—surely the one fair 
chance to Samuel Challis this time. The sister 
spoke very rapidly and with great excitement ; he 
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could see her lips moving quickly, and she was 
proffering him advice, encouragement, and asking 
of him a promise in her turn—the old promise, 
perhaps, to pay back his debt of obligation some 
day. The gaunt minister by Hamilton’s side 
watched with him, but with a grave, unmoved 
face. 

Finally there was a burst of tears, two arms 
were twined hastily round Sam’s neck, and with- 
drawn again, then the brother stepped back, red- 
eyed, and with a face strangely convulsed, and 
the guard slammed to the carriage door and 
whistled. 

The engine shrieked in answer, and the train 
moved on, with Aggie Challis glaring forth again, 
and fighting hard to let her last look be a sem- 
blance of a smile at them all. 

“Poor girl,” murmured Hamilton, and there 
were tears in his own eyes for which he could 
not account. 

““Why poor girl?” said the clergyman. 

“She is in trouble. There must be so hard a 
life before her, I think.” 

‘*Do you pity her, then ?” asked the minister, 
in his deep, clashing voice. 

“ Yes,” answered Hamilton, “ with all my heart 
I do.” 

“Surely she is above it, sir,” said Mr. Fayre, 
sternly. 

“* How is that ?” 

“Pity is for God’s unfortunates.” 

“And is she not—one—who—?” began Ham- 
ilton. 

“She is the best woman whom you have ever 
met in your life—whom you are ever likely to 
meet,” was the clergyman’s solemn reply. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue tall clergyman pronounced his verdict on 
the character of Aggie Challis without the least 
excitement or change in the tone of his voice. 
He was looking after the receding train as he 
spoke, and he was suddenly surprised and faint- 
ly disturbed by Sam clutching his white hand— 
he wore no gloves—and pumping vigorously at 
his arm. 

‘¢Thank you, governor—thank you, old man !” 
cried the brother; ‘“you’re not such a hard one 
as I thought you were, to say that of her. And 
she deserves it all, too—every bit of it.” 

Mr. Fayre withdrew his hand as soon as he was 
able from the spasmodic grasp of young Challis, 
and said, very calmly, 

“We shall never be able to see much good in 
you, young man, I am afraid.” 

“No, that isn’t likely,” was the slow reply. 

“You are utterly wanting in stability.” 

“T have been walking over bog-land till to-day, 
sir,’ was the ready explanation. 

“ And he never wholly sank through, his sister 
tells me,” added Hamilton, in Sam’s favor. 

Mr. Fayre gave a slight grunt, but whether of 
assent or dissent to Hamilton Redclove’s remark 
did not clearly appear; then he looked down from 
his superior altitude at the youth who had thank- 
ed him for his good opinion of his sister. 

“ You are going to America, Samuel ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“This afternoon ?” 

“Ten.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“T ought to be on board in an hour and a half 
—but I haven’t paid for my berth yet. Aggie 
and I have been making a few inquiries. And 
there’s room for a fellow, they say, when the 
money’s ready.” 

“Oh! they are anxious about the money?” 
asked Hamilton. 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

He spoke reluctantly. There was the same 
objection to hint at his dependency that there 
had always been. Hamilton fancied that Sam 
Challis even blushed. 

“Tn this,” said Hamilton, producing a pocket- 
book, “ you will find the money which I promised 
you. Go and secure your berth, Sam, and get 
what things together you may need. You haven’t 
any time to spare.” 

“Thank you,” said Sam, taking the pocket- 
book somewhat unwillingly from the hands of 
the donor. 

“ And now what ship do you go by, and near 
what landing-stage ?” asked Hamilton. 

“The Star of the West, opposite the landing- 
stage 96.” 

“T will be there in time,” said Hamilton. 

“ And I,” added the minister. 

“Allright. The couple of you, then.” 

Samuel Challis moved very slowly away, the 
pocket-book still in his hands. When he was in 
Lime Street he stopped, thought for a moment, 
and came back. 

“Hadn’t you better give me most of this coin 
when I see you at the river-side again?’ he 
said, 

“ Why ?” was Hamilton’s rejoinder. 

“T might run away with it,” was 
planation. “ You might think—” 

He paused, and Hamilton said, 

“T can trust you, Sam, with your own money, 
surely ?” 

The lad’s face brightened quickly at this as- 
sertion of confidence. 

“Oh! this is mine now to do what I like with ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and walked briskly 
away. 

Hamilton Redclove and the minister went slow- 
ly toward the Mersey side. They had an hour or 
so to spare, and Hamilton was curious to learn 
the antecedents of Aggie Challis. But the min- 
ister was curious too, and was the first with his 
questioning. 

“What amount of money have you given that 
lad ?” he asked. 








Sam’s ex- 
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“Two hundred pounds. 

Mr. Fayre elevated his eyebrows; it was his 
turn to be surprised at the liberality of the stran- 
ger. 

“Tt is an immense sum of money to bestow on 
one person, and such a person as he is,” the min- 
ister said, in a low voice. 

“T have no faith in dribs and drabs of cash 
doing any good,” said Hamilton. 

“T hope, sir, he will prove himself deserving of 
your liberality.” 

“T hope so.” 

“And of your confidence in him,” added Mr. 
Fayre. 

“You distrust him ?” asked Hamilton. 

“ Yes,”’ was the candid answer, “ very much.” 

“ That do not I,” said Hamilton, stoutly ; “ there 
is something in the young fellow I like.” 

“T don’t see anything to like in him myself,” 
replied the minister; “J have found him always 
sullen and obstinate and deceitful.” 

“That is a bad character,” replied Hamilton. 
“Possibly you were too severe with him.” 

Mr. Fayre frowned at the assertion; he was 
not accustomed to be addressed in this fashion 
by his juniors. 

“T told him the truth, and it was hard for him 
to bear,” he said, shortly. 

“When the truth is told in a hard way, it will 
jar,” said Hamilton, reflectively. 

He was thinking of one or two unpleasant truths 
which his uncle, Lord Redclove, had fired off at 
him in his day, rather than of Mr. Fayre’s style 
of treatment of Samuel Challis; but the minister 
took the observation to himself, as might have 
been expected. 

“There is only one way of telling the truth— 
simply and fearlessly, sir,” he said, sternly. 

“ Ah, well,” replied Hamilton, waking up again, 
“T think there are two ways; but we will not 
argue the point.” 

“There is no necessity.” 

“T would be glad, though,” said Hamilton, “ if 
you would tell me something of the history of that 
young woman whom we saw into the Birmingham 
train a little while ago. Should I be trespassing 
too much on your kindness by asking for a few 
particulars concerning her ?” 

“You w'll find them in the newspapers of two 
years ago,” said Mr. Fayre, curtly. 

The minister had not forgiven Hamilton his 
previous comments on his style of discourse, and 
Hamilton woke up to the fact that he had been 
needlessly brusque, and had offended Mr. Fayre. 
The prison chaplain was tetchy; prison service 
had hardened him a little, perhaps; given him 
some “airs and graces” of superiority over the 
refractory and impenitent, over even the humility 
and reverence that met him in his dark, objec- 
tionable world. Hamilton hastened to make the 
amende honorable. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I don’t think I shall find 
that history in the newspapers,” said Hamilton. 
“T shall read of an offense against the law, a 
trial, the verdict of twelve honest or stupid men, 
as the case may be; the unjust sentence of a 
judge, perhaps, on one of the best of women.” 

Mr. Fayre looked before him intently, without 
replying to his companion’s protest. They walk- 
ed on in silence for a hundred yards or more be- 
fore the clergyman said, without a glance at Ham- 
ilton, : 

“You are very curious concerning Agnes Chal- 
lis.” 

“T am interested in her and her brother.” 

“You are sent by Lord Redclove, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Fayre, eurtly. ‘All this is Lord Red- 
clove’s mission rather than your own ?” 

Hamilton fairly jumped in his surprise. 

“How did you know? who has told you?” 
asked the young man, in his bewilderment. 

“T do not know, and no one has told me,” was 
the laconic answer. 

“But what made you think—” 

“Mr. Overdown was at the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield’s house this week, and saw Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s father. All assistance to the illegiti- 
mate children of the late Mr. Dangerfield was re- 
fused Mr. Overdown. Had Lord Redclove more 


| 
merciful thoughts afterward? and did he dis- | 
patch you as an emissary to Liverpool?” asked | 


the minister. 

“Well, sir,” answered Hamilton, after a mo- 
ment’s hésitation, “ yes.” 

“T thought so.” 

“My uncle—for I am Lord Redclove’s nephew 
—was really impressed by Mr. Overdown’s story,” 
said Hamilton, “and anxious to assist this boy 
and girl if it were possible, and without mention 
of his name. They had no claim upon him. He 
was even annoyed that Mr. Overdown had called 
upon his daughter to state the case of these un- 
happy children; but out of respect to the last 
wishes of his son-in-law he resolved at last on 
helping them.” 

“Hence your appearance here ? 

“Tea” 

“You have made a terrible failure of it,” said 
the prison chaplain, coolly. ‘“ You do not under- 
stand human life and character, the poor and 
criminal classes, and how they are tempted and 
led away and sink. You are too young and in- 
experienced for the task Lord Redclove has set 
you,” 

“T don’t 
Hamilton, reddening at this uncomplimentary es- 
timate of his abilities. 


see how 


“It is a miserable failure from beginning to 
end, I fear,” said Mr. Fayre 

Hamilton Redclove was never too ready to sub- 
mit to adverse criticism. He had had a good 
opinion of himself until the clergyman had spok- 
en. His idea was that he had shown extraordi- 
nary tact in the delicate mission with which he 
had been intrusted. It was an uncalled-for re- 
mark to say that all that he had done for the 
Challises was a miserable failure; it was an ab- 
solute impertinence. 


“Doubtless you—a minister of the Gospel— | 
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I have failed,’ answered | 


would have managed much better than I,” said 
Hamilton, satirically ; “but then I had not the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, and was unaware 
of your great tact.” 

“T wrote to Mrs. Dangerfield some months 
since.” 

“Tt is news to me.” 

“ And she did not answer my letter.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“T could have certainly managed this much 


better than you, and I should have been glad to | 


manage it, too,” said Mr. Fayre. “I had no idea 
of any one coming to Liverpool in hot haste, and 
flinging away large sums of money in a reckless, 
foolish fashion.” 

“T have not been reckless, my dear sir,” said 
Hamilton, with forced politeness, “ or foolish.” 

“You are too confident,” answered the clergy- 
man, “and so too rash.” 

“ And you are too distrustful,” said Hamilton, 
far from politely on this occasion. 

Mr. Fayre glowered down at his companion. 

“Mine is not a distrustful nature, sir,” he re- 
plied, severely, “ but years of sad experience have 
taught me to understand human nature, its er 
rors and temptations, and to act for it as God 
and my own heart prompt. 
the wrong.” 


I am not often in 


This clerical gentleman was overwise, thought 
Hamilton ; but he would not go out of his way to 
disturb his equanimity again. 

“But I did not distrust Agnes C_ailis,” 
tinued Mr. Fayre, in self-defense again. 

*‘ No—that’s true,” said Hamilton: “but why 
you did not puzzles me exceedingly.” ; 

He was ingenious, and saw an opportunity to 
draw out the story from the clergyman after 
all. 

= Why should I have distrusted her?” asked 
Mr. Fayre, snapping at the bait. 

“She was found guilty. 
of her innocence.” 

“She never said she was innocent,” replied the 
clergyman. 

“ How, then, have you arrived at so high a: 
estimate of her character ?” 

“ By her manner, her cheerfulness, her faith,” 
said Mr. Fayre; “by her history, which I found 
out for myself, which she did not deny, and 
which—” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” 

“And which,” he repeated, “I am not called 
upon to relate to you.” 

Hamilton was foiled—this tall parson was the 
most disagreeable and aggravating personage 
whom he had ever met. 

“Sir, 1 am greatly interested in this young wo- 
man; in any way that I can be of service to her 
you may command me,” Hamilton said. 

“So that neither your name, nor Lord Red- 
clove’s, appears in the matter?” 


con 


There were no proofs 


Hamilton remembered his uncle’s instructions, 
his uncle’s fears. 

= Yes,” he replied. 

“T am not partial to the anonymous,” Mr. 
Fayre remarked, scornfully, “and Miss Challis 
can do without your help from this day.” 

“Very well,” said Hamilton, nettled at the 
reply. 

“The result of your benevolence—if it can be 
called benevolence, that brings you here—we 
shall see in Samuel Challis.” 

“Yes, sir, in good time, I hope we shall,” 
swered Hamilton. 

He did not care to keep up the conversation 
any longer with Mr, Fayre; the clergyman’s man- 
ner, his tone of superiority and reproof, annoyed 
him excessively,and of all the trouble that a 
lord’s nephew had taken to be of service to two 
unhappy beings the minister thought but little. 
The money that he had given away lavishly, he 
had been lectured for bestowing: he had had 
plenty of hard work, and no thanks, from 
the girl who had gone away to Birmingham 
Yes, Aggie Challis had not mistrusted him nor 
misjudged him; she thought that he had acted fot 
the best, and that his confidence in her brother 
was not misplaced; she could understand him 
better than this stiff-backed parson. 

He thought of her all the way to the great 
landing-stage on the Mersey, and Mr. Fayre stalk- 
ed on, busy with thoughts of his own. The mys- 
tery of Agnes Challis, coupled with Agnes Chal- 
lis’s fair face and frank demeanor, had disturbed 
him not a little, thrust him even out of his ordi- 
nary commonplace, easy-going sphere, into the 
region of romance—a rainbow-tinted world at 
which he had always scoffed, taking his lesson 
from an uncle who had gone through life scoff- 
ing at everything that was not as clear and prac- 
tical and unfanciful as Euclid’s problems. He 
would piece out Agnes Challis’s story for him- 
self, in due course: if it could interest this hard, 
unmalleable, angular churl at his side, what a 
history it might be to him! He was open to good 
impressions, and strangely anxious to do good, 
after the fashion of all high-minded, Christian 
gentlemen, whose souls are above their bank- 
stock. 

The old and the new philanthropist, each full 
of his own thoughts, contrived to lose each other 
before reaching that portion of the landing-stage 
where Sam Challis had arranged to say good-by 
to them. Mr. Fayre stopped at a book-stall in his 
line of route, and Hamilton strolled onward, for- 
getful of him altogether, and it was not till the 
time appointed that they met by the side of the 
Mersey, along which the wind was swooping with 
a keener force than ever. It was bitterly cold 
now, and a shivering crowd of men, women, and 
children had congregated to say farewell to each 
other, and to see the last of the Star of the West 
ere it steamed down the broad river to the sea. 
Crowds of forlorn creatures, forlorn of habit and 
of heart, were passing away in boats to the big 
ship, but neither from the ship’s side, nor amidst 
the wan faces on the landing-stage, was there to 
be caught a glimpse of Sam Challis. 

[to BR OONTINURD.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Burr.—Black will not make you look more yellow, 
but there are shades of seal brown that would bring 


out your fair tints nicely, also very dark garnet and 
Titian red. 
A Monument or Bravtry.—The newest fashion is to 


wear the hair quite high on the crown of the head, but 


not far forward. It is not tied there, but is secured by 
































hair-pins, and twisted into a flat, irregular, Joose-look- 
ing coil that adds nothing to the size of the head. 
This coil fits nicely in small bonnet crowns 

Inenr.—Get black cloth flecked with red, and make 
a long pelisse to wear with your black velvet skirt 
Triin it with velvet or with black fur down the front 
and around the neck and sleeves 

Hanrorp.—One lar tud of fancy gold or enamel, 
or a precious stone, vn in t bosom w i 
evening dress 

ADAMB. <8 Skirt Ke the desigt 

Bazar No, 44,Vol. XVI 
il is » flimsy to dye well, 
> com 1 with ve t. 

Constant Reaper.—Make a wool basque with a vel- 
vet vest. Put a cushion or pad of hair inside your 
dress skirt, attached to the belt, to serve as a bustle. 
Wear your h t 1 soft coil. 

M. C. ¢ ) suits are worn by ladies who 
are not dressir in m ng, and may be rely 
stitched, or combined with v t, or else have fur 
bands. 

A Svunsscemer.—Make a ng lady’s black velvet 
cout like the bro th jacket illustrated on page 
669 of Bazar No XVI 

J. E. G.—Make your cloth travelling dress like the 
tailor suit of which a cut patt 8 given in Bazar No 
38, Vol. XVI., putting beaver on the jacket and on the 
lower skirt. An et suit of velvet is preferable to 
on om ined ottoman 8 ‘ 

A. A. Yo lies wear lace or the w Fedora 
rut of puffed ¢ aM ithe tr and #& ea of 
vet dresses W satin is too « forag of fo 
tee She shou wear wh musiin se nuns Vv 
ing. Us ) rush to« se the scalp from 
dandruff. B silk st 4 with party 
dresses of almost any color, aud with white dresses es- 
pe ta x 

X.—We do not gi descriptions of our authors 
You will find de s ut dinners in Bazar No ‘ 
Vol. XVI nd subs ut Bazar. Chocolate is not 
used at dil 8 

Fane If in takes 1 to cl t ia 
proper to » ! 1 from 
h ; sen { 5 t is not 








A ventieman shot 
pena. The 














men alonein t ening: 

rson & | present \ 

t tor se to W a 

I iys il verse of 

h propt make a first 

vu to th om we 8 it 
. ty can send 














“Marie Suy1 
furnish the wedding 
to a Christmas pres 

MINNFS 





ra.—If you have re« cards to an eve 






shown 
shouk 
your \ 
Vitation. 
H. M 
favors 
tlemer 





+ across the sho er. 

Youne GentieMaN If you have been unable to at- 
tend a party, you ought to save the f 
hostess by expressing regret at your ¢ 
when you make your party - © 
forms for act ept ANCE 
“Tnvitations, Ac 

. V. P.is always corr 

Lovuist.—A lady g 
when he gives her 

Aanes F 
bowls, 





gs of your 





article on 





enera yives a ri 





and 
V 


on a side table tf 


the mea V 
meal For dinner they 
and the plates under them are 

SU BRORLBER 
Aas vil 
should be ¢ 
cards. I 
after thelr a 
stranger even if she bas not 
host 





! 1¢ pudding, 
np sed for fruit. 
Yes, boys should wear the same hoods 





8 up to ei 1onths old. Christmas cards 





1 by sending other Christmas 





for you to call on your friends 





7a 
: call. \ 
has no duties in regard to the carriages of his 


y must come and go as they ple 


-—We 


ine, 

y our articles upon 
with much 
aM pagiie 
juart bo ot unpagne, two pints of 


red 
rn i 





A rum, anugar to 
proportions, 
1 In summer add fre 





Claret-cup; the same 





mut brandy used instead of rut 

1 neumbers; in wit ° 

G. O. T. an» Orners.—Your 

coufectioner’s 8 r 

Vol. XVL 
Arrasenr.—A black ve 

caded velvet ma ‘ 

for a young lady 

plain or repped, 18 used f 


and should be trimmed w 


1 
eation concerning 
in Bazar No, 44, 





was ablsw 


















white pearl drop b 
AMEY you ¢ 
prince esses wit 
waisted back finished 
coat be thick blue or in 
sacque with two wide 
A velvet collar, cuff 
If you use wool dress vave blue, brown, and ecru 
flannels made in princesse fashion. 
Mes. G. D. H.—Roae, blue, and black stripes make 


up the Roman stripes for Afghans, but these stripes 
are varied, and yellow is introd 
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“THE FISHING LESSON.” 
Sig pleasant story told in M. Alfred 
Guillou’s “ Lecon de Péche” be- 
longs to a popular and favorite class, 
of which the annual picture exhibitions 
contain few examples finical in 
style or more spontaneous in design 
The painter evinces, also, poetic feeling 
of a sound order, and handles his fig- 
ures gracefully and picturesquely, some- 
times disporting himself in almost a 
Dutch richness of color, and a 
Wilkie-like facility in distinguishing 
subtle shades of character. His genre 
pictures are frequent guests at the 
Salon, and “The Fishing Lesson” ap- 
peared there last summer 
M. Guillou took a third-class medal 
in 1877, and a second-class medal 
about two years ago. A native of Con- 
carneau, in that extreme western de- 
partment of France which is surrounded 


less 


local 


on two sides by the ocean, and on a 
third side by the English Channel, and 
which possesses more than four hun- 
dred miles of coast, he understands the 
habits of the French fisherman, and 
knows his methods and surroundings 
M. Guillouw’s work reveals no trace of 
the fact that Cabanel and Bouguereau 
have been his teachers. 


MOUNTING MOSES. 
3y PENN SHIRLEY. 


IVE yellow-haired little Kittredges 
leaned over the door-yard fence, 
turning their freckled faces toward the 


east like a row of sunflowers in the 
morning. 
‘Stage’s a-comin’! stage’s a-com- 


in’!” they shouted presently, in a shrill 
chorus that brought father and mothe 
to the door. 

A muddy, splintered, disreputable- 
looking coach it was which drew up a 
moment later at the gate, its nigh horse 
bruised on the right fore-foot, its off 
horse lamed in the knee. 

“Had a smash-up, Obed? Anybody 
hurt ?” cried Mr, Kittredge, rushing out 
without his hat. 

“ Critters shied on Wharf’s Hill at 
one of them pesky whizzin’ bicycles,” 
answered the driver, limping down to 
open the coach “Tipped the 
whole concern whopside up. Your sis- 
ter went sprawlin’.” 

“ Yes, Ephraim ; and the wheel crush- 
ed Moses,” cried the Jady in question, 
grappling with her bundles. 

“Now! now! sorry for that. But 
I’m thankful you ain’t killed yourself. 
Glad to see you, Lovantia.” 

Extending his palm in cordial greet- 
ing, Mr. Kittredge received, instead of 
an answering hand-clasp, the handle of 
a carpet-bag. Not that his sister was 
either cold-hearted or chary of showing 
her affection. Far from it. She was 
simply a woman who could attend to 
but one thing at a time, and the busi- 
ness of the moment was to alight. In 
a snuff-brown cashmere dappled with 
clay, with her Paisley pinned askew, and 
her bonnet crushed into an aggressive 
poke, she presented so striking an ap- 
pearance that the little animate sun- 
flowers nearly twisted their heads off 
in watching her movements. She de- 
posited her big basket upon the door- 
step, drew from her glove her stage 
fare, paid the driver, saw her trunk 
safely landed in the hall, and then, and 
not till then, did she greet her waiting 
kinsfolk. 

“Poor old Moses! I thought he and 
the children would have fine times to- 
gether!” sighed she, pausing from an 
exhaustive hugging of the last and 
least Kittredge to lift the unfortunate 
puss out of the basket. ‘“ Well, it’s no 
use crying. He couldn’t have lasted 
much longer anyway. He'd lost his 
appetite and half of his teeth: lived 
mostly on milk porridge.” 

“How much father set by him!” re- 
marked Mr. Kittredge, retrospectively, 
stroking the animal’s silky black fur. 
“Good old kitty. We'd orter take 
you over to Blodgett’s and have you 
stuffed.” 

“ Does the man understand his trade ? 
Then I'll take him,” cried Miss Lovantia, 
with characteristic ambiguity of pro- 
nouns, “It’s silly, I suppose, and a 
needless expense ; but seeing we’ve had 
Moses fourteen years, and he seems like 
a part of father, I can’t bear to bury 
him.” 

“T’'m going to the blacksmith’s after 
dinner. [ll drive you and Susan over 
to Blodgett’s if vou like,” said Mr. Kit- 
tredge, shouldering the trunk. “Now 
make yourself at home, Lovantia. I 
hope you'll be contented.” 

But in the afternoon fate in the 
guise of a caller detained Mrs. Kittredge, and Miss Lovantia went alone 
with her brother. 

“Never mind; you'll get on well enough,” said Mr. Kittredge, consol- 
ingly, as they stopped at the taxidermist’s. “I only thought it would be 
pleasanter for you to have Susan along. Blodgett is used to her voice. 
He’s deaf as a haddock.” 

“Tecan make him hear; I ain’t concerned about that,” replied his sister, 
warrantably proud of her ample Jungs 

“T'd introduce you, but the colt won't stand in fiy-time. 
knock. Walk right in.” 





door 








Ne use te 














Miss Lovantia obeyed, to find herself in a box of an entry with a room 
on either side. Uncertain which door to open, she naturally chose the 
wrong one, and stepped into Mr. Blodgett’s private parlor—a severe 
apartment so powdered with dust that she might have written “ bachelor” 
over it. Its most prominent articles of furniture were a handsome old- 
fashioned cabinet filled with entomological specimens, and a mahogany 
centre table bearing a microscope, a few dead beetles and butterflies, and 
several books of natural history. After a hasty survey Miss Lovantia 
retreated precipitately, and opening the door on the left, advanced into 
the shop, where stood the taxidermist mounting a gray owl. He was a 


’ 
fy We 
Yen 








cheerful-faced man, with a pink complexion, and a great deal of it, owi 
to the baldness that extended from forehead to crown. Indeed, but f 
a scanty valance of hair at the nape of the neck, his head was as smoot): 
as a globe. 

“ Good-afternoon, sir,” began Miss Lovantia, with an energy that mig)it 
almost have set this valance waving. 

The gentleman hailed fitted a glass eve into its socket, and deliberat: 
smoothed a ruffled feather. 

“Good-afternoon,” reiterated Miss Lovantia, even more lustily than 
before, Z 
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( In the trumpet I can hea 
ordinary conversation tI I take-i 
is the catafalque ?” he added, facetious 





ly, as Miss Lovantia mutely handed 





him the sket Or do you call it 
an ark ? | draw M 8 out of it, any 
way.” 

She responded by a scant smile, and 


another of her nods adapted to the deaf 


Pleasantry was well in its way, but it 








must not stand in the way of business 
When sl had satisfactorily finished 
her errand, however, she with real 
terest reverted to Mr. Blodgett’s p 
lar trial 

My father couldn't heat 
ter with the trumpet than with« 
said she, “and he was no deafer, I 
should say, than vou.’ 


“Few are,” responded Mr. Blodgett 
with th | 





ionable pride ot one ¢ 
nent in misfortune 
“ Do you have noises in your head 
‘Any amount of ‘em Sometim 
it’s mills, and sometimes it’s engines 
It em the jar of the machinery has 

















M4 1€ HOS 
, g 2 oke sh lvly wiped awa 
i tea 
Phe tear had be | lear old 
fat similarly afflicted his last 
vea but how wa M gett to 
k \ 3 W hat ve c it i 
fancied the sympathet nan wa 
weeping for himself, and that the un 
look splay of se emba 
rassed thrilled 1 
a I ta | said 
he, chee } g I t | strat 
owl order to hide his g fa 
and revea his still more bl 
ing crow ‘I keep bus 1 mak 
the of \ S 
J t \ father used to 
talk,’ mused Miss Lovantia igi 
tated Possibly, now, some of his ea 
instruments might help t fortunate 
m | I sh you 1 ol 
Lurk g } WwW it ou the 8 
said, aloud You know my | 
I iim Kittred 
Know Epl Kittre Im 
p tosay Id Ther ta like 
man in Hil é Mr. Blod 
ett, warm! He might ha ed 
that he » Knew, b re it 
Kitt g n n sister Lovat ) 
had for vears managed the 1 l 
farm at Hillsboro Centre like a man, 
meanw » caring fe her infirm old 
father like the most womanly of women, 
but on this point he maintained a dis 
et reserve 
“Call over to his house any time, and 


I'll be glad to fit those auricles in for 


don't 
























, by an easy transition, his thoughts 


reverted to his late caller, also bereaved 


ns to 
Vil 
( rT th 
furred and fe red species ta 
ing very intelligently of their peculiari 
ties He was not at all s« vy that M 
Kittredze’s colt was fractious that afte 
} ibout being shod e it | 
tracted Miss Lovantia’s ea 
Hace Hlow lonesome it seems without a 
—- woman in the house,” he mi 1 when 
= € in left to the companionship of 
— mummied owls and bats. “I haven’t 
= missed mothe so since Christmas.” 
kee, 
-_ 
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~~ 


The encomiums lavished 
have predisposed him in 
i's favor—for Mr. Blod 
gett was a man quite capable of ap 
preciating the beauty of filial devotion 





—vyet it must be confessed that it was 
her frankly expressed interest in him- 
self which had chiefly attracted him in 
that first i r as her ap- 
pliances for deafness were concerned, 
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he had been disappointed in too many 


such to have faith in any of them. At 
the same time he was more than willing 
to trv whatever she migl 





I must look in at 
night; it’s only civil,” I 








ph > 1¢ cogitated, the 
next evening, while carefully sprinkling 
Moses’s empty skin with : nie, “I 
wouldn’t have his sister think I’m un 
gratetu 


lge chanced to be 


liage, and Miss Lov intia, hav 














it tl v 
ing packed away the little olive-brane} 
es for the night, was reading on the 


poreh in the twiigcht 
rE BY ALFrep GUILLOU, EXHIBITED IN THE Parts Sarton oF 1883, ‘Ah, mustn’t try your eyes, ma’am,” 
was Mr. Blodgett’s greeting he 


cended the steps 











She laid » the newspaper with a 
f it, owi lhe unconscious taxidermist adjusted the second eye, holding the bird | caught up the tin speaking-tube beside him, and presented its mout smile, perhaps not altogether averse to having it seen that she did not 
od, but f it arm’s-length to mark the effect. site piece to the intruder. r spectacies, ; . 5 ‘ 
as smoo Equal to the emergency, Miss Lovantia pressed forward within th “ How this brings father before me!’ thought Miss Lovantia, her lips “ A fine evening,” continued Mr. Blodgett, with an approving glance 
crescent described by his extended elbow, and nodded with the emphasis | hovering over the tube like bees about a morning-glory blossom. “After | toward the amber sunset, 
hat might | his deafness appeared to demand.. Now Mr. Blodgett was not a man to | talking for years with a deaf person, it would be queer if I couldn’t make 


Miss Lovantia nodded acquiescence and having seated her guest, brought 


ared by an owl, or by the hollow semblance of one. His worst | myself heard.” 
eliberately chemies-would admit that ; but when in squinting between his thumb and “Tve brought Moses, my cat; can you stuff him?” shouted she, with ; | 
finger, the better to see this owl, he surprised himself squinting at a | such explosiveness that poor Mr. Blodgett recoiled as if his ear were being | each by its delicate handle, Miss Lovantia inserted them in the ears of her 
nge woman, he was startled; it is no discredit to him to say it. In his | drilled by a sand-blast. 


patient. ‘Can you hear what I say?” she demanded, as a test question 
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“] said, ‘Can you hear what I say?” 

“Too much play? Oh no; they fit as tight as 
a cork in a bottle.” 

“Can you—” A wail from the bedroom pre- 
vented the repetition of the sentence and the 
possible rupture of a blood-vessel. Miss Lovan- 
tia had waked the baby. 

“ Why, no, I can’t see that I hear much better 
with my ears plugged,” remarked Mr. Blodgett, 
unaware of the interruption; and he was still 
conversing by himself in an animated strain 
when his hostess returned with the infant. Ap- 
parently the child mistook him for an enlarged 
fellow-baby, for at sight of his bald head its 
weeping ceased, and it sprang gleefully into his 
arms. 

“Do you love children ?”’ shouted the aunt, left 
empty-handed. 

“No, never had; I am a bachelor,” stammer- 
ed Mr. Blodgett, in evident embarrassment. 

Miss Lovantia lost no time in exchanging the 
disappointing ear-drums for her father’s auricles. 

“He always said they looked like a couple of 
sounding-boards,” she cried, settling them in 
place, while the baby on Mr. Blodgett’s knee 
loudly applauded. 

“JT shouldn’t care how they looked on the 
roads if they’d help my hearing. I caught your 
meaning quicker that time.” 

“T hope they'll suit you better the more you 
use them. You must try them at home.” 

“Thank you; I'd be glad to. When anybody 
comesinI'll clap’emon, You see it takes two to 
handle this sort of thing, and I’m alone most of 
the time, now mother is taken away.” 

Poorman! Then he too had suffered a recent be- 
reavement! Miss Lovantia’s eyes were moist as 
she begged him to call often that they might 
help him in testing the auricles. She thought of 
him solely as a sufferer, but thenceforth Mr. 
Blodgett thought of her as a spinster. 

“ A remarkably tender-hearted woman. What 
a wife she would have made!” he soliloquized 
that night as he balanced the ear fixtures astride 
the head-board of his bed. ‘“ Well, well, for an 
offset to her favors I shall mount the cat for no- 
thing. That’s no more’n civil.” 

Long he lay awake musing, while the tricksy 
moon turned his head upside down upon the pil- 
low, converting his tawny whiskers into a wig, 
and shaping his forehead into a beardless chin. 
Merely a lunar hallucination, of course. If Mr. 
Blodgett’s head was turned, and I can’t say it 
was not, it was in the figurative sense. He had 
conceived a sudden and unprecedented regard for 
awoman. Nothing ardent, nothing to affect the 
appetite, but a brisk honest liking akin to that 
which he had entertained for his mother. Dur- 
ing that lady’s reign he would never have risked 
her peace of mind by bringing home a wife, no, 
not even if he had been rid of his sad infirmity. 
But now he had only himself to please, and here 
was Miss Kittredge smiling upon him in the very 
face of this infirmity. He fell asleep saying to 
himself, “ What’s to hinder ?” 

It was observed that after this he made fre- 
quent pilgrimages to the Kittredge domicile. Now 
would Miss Lovantia see if he wore the auri- 
cles aright? Again, would she tell him whether 
or not she could make him hear more readily 
than at first? A third time he dropped in to as- 
sure himself that he had perfectly understood her 
wishes concerning Moses. Serenely unconscious 
of the gentleman’s growing attachment, she re- 
ceived him with unruffled equanimity, her inter- 
est in him remaining centred, so to speak, in his 
ears. These were benefited in a degree by the 
auricles; nevertheless, he heard none too well, 
and Miss Lovantia openly regretted that he couid 
not experiment with her father’s audiphone, pack- 
ed away in a chest at the old homestead. 

“T shall drive over to the Centre to-morrow, 
Miss Kittredge,” said crafty Mr. Blodgett, de- 
spairing of securing a private interview by other 
means, “and I'd be glad to call at the farm for 
that instrument—that is, if you'd take the trou- 
ble to go.” 

When did Miss Lovantia ever spare herself the 
trouble of doing a kindness? From a pure de- 
sire to accommodate, she acceded to Mr. Blod- 
gett’s proposal,and the following morning the 
twain set forth in a stable phaeton redolent of 
new varnish, 

“You've let the farm this year, your brother 
tells me,” Mr, Blodgett was saying, as they neared 
the old place. 

The wearing of his hat having required the 
disuse of the auricles, he had necessarily assumed 
the lead of the conversation, and he had advanced 
with caution to the present remark. “ Rather 
lonesome for you here now, isn’t it, so far from 
neighbors ?” 

“ Yes, in some seasons.” 

“Ah! I should suppose the summer season 
would be least lonesome of any. We have more 
stir at the village. I wonder how you'd like liv- 
ing there ?” 

Miss Lovantia betrayed little interest in the 
speculation, She was trying to remember wheth- 
er the reel her sister-in-law wanted was stowed 
away in the attic or in the shed chamber, and Mr. 
Blodgett’s next words struck her like a bolt from 
a clear sky. 

“I know it’s considerable for a deaf man to 
ask, but you're alone in the world as well as I, 
and I’ve got means enough to support you in 
good shape if you’re agreeable—agreeable to the 

proposition, I mean,” he amended, in confusion ; 
then paused anxiously, under the impression that 
he had made an offer of marriage. 

He had chosen the singularly inopportune mo- 
thent of their arrival at the gate, and to avoid 
replying Miss Lovantia alighted in such zealous 
haste that, despite his best efforts to protect her 
garments, she wiped impartially each muddy 
wheel. Ten minutes later, flushed and nervous, 
she emerged from the house carrying a black ob- 
ject resembling a Japanese fan. 

“Well, here’s the audiphone,” shouted she, 








seating herself with a business-like air, “I’ve 
tightened the string about as father had it. 
Hold it against your upper teeth—so.”’ 

“If your answer shouldn’t be favorable, I 
should hate to have it thrown at my teeth,” re- 
sponded Mr. Blodgett, making a brave struggle 
for playfulness ; “ but I'll try to bear it whatever 
it is.’ This was hardly what he had intended 
to say, and he added, gallantly: “I really hope 
you'll see fit to marry me, Miss Kittredge.” 

“T don’t believe I'd better,” said she, with 
honest bluntness. “I’ve pulled alone in the 
traces so long I’m afraid I shouldn’t get on well 
in a double team.” 

“Not if we were harnessed tandem? I'd be 
willing you should lead off ; I always let mother,” 
said he, jocose from habit, yet so much in earnest 
as to be quite unconscious that he had heard with 
ease. 

“Oh, nonsense! I'd never be tied to anybody 
in that way,” cried Miss Lovantia, forcing a laugh. 
“Nor in any other,” she continued, hastily; “ at 
my time of life ’twould be ridiculous.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Mr. Blodgett, casting a 
troubled glance at her across the audiphone, which 
he held in his left hand, while he guided the horse 
with the right. “I wish you'd think the matter 
over.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” repeated Miss Lovantia. 
“Why, Mr. Blodgett, do you see how well you 
hear?” —a paradoxical query that brought her 
back to the secure subject of ears, to which she 
clung during the remainder of the drive. 

Some men might have been discouraged by 
such treatment. Not so Mr. Blodgett. He had 
said Miss Lovantia might lead off; all the same 
he meant to overtake her. He would not make 
a great rumpus about it; that was not his way ; 
but he had now set his heart—a big heart and a 
warm one—on marrying her, and failure would go 
hard with him. Sedulously continuing his visits 
at the farm-house, he was cordially received by all 
except Miss Lovantia, whose welcome was fidgety 
and uncertain. Though more than willing to 
give her father’s audiphone to one signally help- 
ed by it, she shrank from making it an object of 
merchandise, and had flatly refused to take mon- 
ey for it; but she could not so easily reject the 
stuffed testimonials of gratitude which Mr. Blod- 
gett persistently urged upon her. Day by day 
these came in increasing numbers—squirrels 
black, gray, and red, birds of many hues, every 
rare or curious creature the enamored taxider- 
mist could lay his hands on—all presented with 
a sportive fondness that at length won its way to 
the lady’s heart. He might have converted Mr. 
Kittredge’s house into a dead menagerie by con- 
veying thither his entire collection of animals, 
had not Miss Lovantia sensibly concluded to save 
trouble by herself removing to Mr. Blodgett’s. 

The following October, when as a bride she en- 
tered the newly furnished little parlor, the first 
object to greet her eve was Moses lying on a vel- 
vet cushion in the fire-light. 

“ Old beauty, I almost believe you're alive, and 
glad to see me,” cried she, caressing him. 

“T did my best with him,” said the gratified 
bridegroom, lowering the audiphone. “ Ah!’twas 
a lucky day for me when 1 drew Moses from the 
ark!” 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


OW much more of welcome we bestow upon 

the gift—and who of us does not have one 

such ?—that speaks for the loving hands that 

fashioned it! It may be, and most likely is, the 

most inexpensive of them all; but it brings its 
own message for the happy Christmas time. 

For the art worker, with her bright and dainty 
floss and filoselle—for which the work-basket of 
even the finest cane seems rough and coarse— 
a large cream white pongee handkerchief is a 
fitting present. Select one of fine texture, with 
sufficient body to prevent it from stretching 
while working, and on it embroider sprays of red 
and white clover, forget-me-nots, or any other 
delicate flower. The prettiest are powdered, that 
is, the sprays are repeated at regular intervals on 
that part of the pongee within the ordinary bor- 
der. Draw your own design, if possible; it is 
not a very difficult matter. Put a flower and a 
few buds in one spray, and about three inches dis- 
tant draw another of two stems, with their leaves ; 
at the same interval, arrange flowers with neither 
buds nor leaves. Work, with etching silk or the 
different shades of filoselle, partly in outline, 
with sufficient filling in here and there to add to 
the depth of color. Take care, in working, to 
fasten the silk at each spray, and not carry it 
across the back from one to another, no matter 
how short the distance, for the work should look 
as neat on one side as the other. Though only in- 
tended to spread on the lap and hold the materials 
while embroidering, these hankerchiefs are both 
useful and ornamental. Charming hand-bags may 
also be made from the same material. Embroider 
the centre with sprays, or with one of the all- 
over running designs that look so well in shades 
of blue or old gold. Line very neatly with silk 
or fine cambric to match the pongee, running a 
casing for two sets of strings in the border. 
When drawn up, the four corners will be four 
little points standing above the rest of the casing. 
Either leave them so, or catch them to the bag, 
hiding the sewing by a bow of narrow ribbon, 
which may correspond or be of some pretty con- 
trasting color. A delicate rose pink is lovely if blue 
is used in the embroidery, or the latter color for 
ribbon if arbutus or wild roses were chosen for 
the sprays. A square bag made from the pongee 
that is purchased by the yard was very effective 
when decorated across the bottom with flags in 
blue, yellow, and shades of white. They were 
arranged as if just springing up, with bud, blos- 
som, and long slender leaves growing to an irreg- 
ular height. Another pretty conceit was that of 
a bank of arbutus, about two inches in depth, 
across the lower part of the bag, and looking just 





as straggling as it does when one finds it in early 
spring; then little sprays in different shades of 
pink dotted the rest of the surface, with here and 
there a worm-eaten leaf in sober browns. Two 
large pongee handkerchiefs make the very nicest 
coverings for those soft, restful pillows, filled with 
the pine needles whose delightful, resiny fra- 
grance brings so much of health and life. ‘Sleep, 
balmy sleep,” worked diagonally across one side, 
each word a trifle lower than the other, with the 
reverse bearing, ‘Give me of thy balm, O fir- 
tree!’ makes a quaint yet effective decoration. 
The edges should be merely stitched together and 
turned, leaving one side open to allow slipping 
the pillow easily in and out, which, as they admit 
of frequent laundrying, is very essential. Ham- 
mock pillow coverings of the same material, 
rather deeper in tone, are very effective when 
powdered in sprays of cyclamen, flags, or this- 
tles. The decoration may be in blue, either one 
or more shades, or in blue and dark red, almost a 
terra-cotta in tone. 

Such lovely dainty aprons as can be fashioned 
out of this same pongee! Irregular knots of vi- 
olets covering the lower third of the apron is a 
charming design, with satin strings and bows to 
match the delicate shade of the flower. Saucy 
pansies of the delicate shades of purple, empha- 
sized occasionally by a touch of deeper color, are 
equally pretty, as is also the tender blue of the 
periwinkle, with its dark green leaves. 

For either gus or kerosene the glaring white- 
ness of the porcelain shade is very much relieved 
by fancy shades of colored tissue-paper thrown 
over the more substantial ones. Three sheets of 
the best French paper are necessary, red or amber 
being the most desirable colors. Crease and re- 
crease two of the sheets, one at a time, passing 
repeatedly through the fingers, until they are well 
wrinkled and crépé; trim one around the top until 
it will pass easily over the porcelain, and at bot- 
tom until it is perfectly round. Cut from the 
other sheet strips two inches in depth, and suffi- 
ciently long to pass either once or twice around 
the shade. Cut these strips into a fine fringe, 
leaving only heading enough to fasten them 
on, and fringe the lower part of the shade in 
the same manner. The strips are to give full- 
ness to the fringed border of the shade, which 
otherwise would be scanty, and can be fastened 
by a needle and fine thread at intervals of two 
inches, or by a touch of gum-arabic, being care- 
ful to put the strips under the fringed edge of 
the shade. From the wrinkled paper cut circles, 
the outer one as large as a five-cent piece, each 
one a trifle smaller than the other, until you have 
a daisy-like flower that, caught in the centre by a 
stitch or two, will effectually conceal those taken 
to join the fringed strips with the body of the 
shade. From the remaining sheet make two large 
roses, a bud or two, and a half-blown flower, ar- 
ranging them in a bunch with three or four 
sprays of green leaves that may previously have 
done their duty on a spray of muslin roses ; if bent 
and looking the worse for wear, join the edges 
when loose with a little gum-arabic, and work 
them into shape with the fingers, and they will 
look as fresh as new. Those heavy in texture, 
and taken from French sprays, are the best. 
Several thicknesses of wire will be necessary for 
the main stem, which must first be wrapped with 
cotton before the paper is tightly rolled on ; have 
it as even and firm as possible. Arrange the 
cluster carelessly at one side, the stem coming 
near the top, and the flowers almost to the bot- 
tom of the shade. The large, loosely crimped 
Chinese chrysanthemums look very well when cop- 
ied in delicate shades of paper for the decora- 
tion; white, light pink, and deep cream are the 
prettiest for a red foundation. A cluster of field 
daisies will be found also very effective. 

Shades both novel and inexpensive can be 
made from the black lace that was used for the 
little mask veils of a few years ago. Some had the 
ground-work powdered thickly with a substance 
that gave the effect of gold-dust; other styles 
were in fanciful floriated patterns. Cut the ma- 
terial to fit the porcelain, allowing a trifle for full- 
ness at the lower edge, which should be bordered 
by a not too heavy silk fringe about an inch and 
a half in depth. Turn it in at the top just enough 
to conceal the raw edge, and run it with fine black 
silk. Arrange it on the porcelain shades that 
it may be tied tightly in just where the “flare” 
begins, and leaving a frill above of an inch and a 
half in depth. An inch-wide ribbon of dark red, 
with bow and ends, must appear to confine the 
shade and conceal the string. 

Near one corner of a ten by twelve panel of 
stiff card-board, either white or tinted, arrange a 
tiny bird’s nest from either gray or colored moss- 
es: the long fibrous sorts that are found on old 
fences are the best ; or, if procurable, one of “last 
year’s nests,” if small and in good order, will do 
quite as well. Sew to the panel with heavy 
thread in large «\itches that will keep it securely 
in position, Have a variety of irregular branch- 
es of different sizes that are to be massed under 
the nest, their long straggling ends curving up 
the sides of the panel until they meet, or nearly 
so, in a few of the tiny tips. The gnarled, twisted 
quince branches, as well as the gum and some va- 
rieties of maple, are always procurable, and work 
up nicely. Delicately tinted blue card-board that 
gives an out-door effect, with branches from the 
holly-tree, showing here and there clusters of 
leaves and berries, is a very charming bit of 
coloring. The eggs for the nest need not be 
blown, but should be kept a short time until 
their contents have slightly dried, and can be 
glued into position. Those of the English spar- 
row and canary-birds are the right size and col- 
or. A motto toward the open and less closely 
filled part of the panel adds very much to the 
effect: avoid arranging it in a straight hard line, 
but curve it and make as graceful as possible, 
using either pen, pencil, or brush. “ Birds of 
the air have nests,” is a very pretty one when 
carefully done. 





Lovely fan-holders, that are extremely orna- 
mental as well as useful, can be arranged from 
the wings of one or two pigeons. They have 
the advantage, also, of being readily obtained, 
for the boy owner will carefully save the finest 
he has for a very trifling consideration. Some 
are delicate Quaker-like gray, with here and there 
the loveliest blue, others passing from warmest 
brown (the dark having a suggestion of red) into 
deepest cream, while a third will have almost the 
coloring of a pea-fowl’s breast. A large holder will 
require three wings ; two should be light, and the 
other darker and entirely different, or all three 
similar in coloring. Cut from heavy card-board 
of a delicate tint that harmonizes with the gen- 
eral tone of the feathers a half-circle; trim it so 
that the bottom will retain the round, but the sides 
approach more nearly to that of a square. A 
sort of pocket must now be made for the wings 
to be arranged upon, and this can be formed from 
the best quality of millinett, shaped something 
like the soft crown in an uncovered bonnet frame ; 
the fronts must be lower than the wings, or they 
will not be completely hidden. Two light ones at 
top, the space below filled in with a darker third, 
forms a very pretty combination. The points 
of the wings will make two deep scallops, with 
one tiny one, where they lie close together across 
the front, while the round part of the third wing 
fits very readily into the corresponding part of the 
bottom. The prettiest arrangement for filling 
is part Japanese stuff of fine quality and part 
feather; the contrast is better than uniformity. 
These pockets at once settle the much-vexed ques- 
tion of ‘“‘ Where shall we put the autumn leaves ?” 
for nothing can be better adapted ; and those who 
still cling to the beautiful brown cat-tails will find 
the one brings out the beauty of the other. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpEnT. ] 

ROCADED stuffs off all kinds are enjoying a 

triumph after many years of neglect. Bro- 
caded wool, brocaded satin, black silk brocaded 
with velvet, or velvet brocaded with curled silk 
designs, Sicilienne with large heavy stripes, or 
else fine stripes embroidered with chenille, wool 
stuffs brocaded with silk—such is the physiogno- 
my of the winter of 1883-4, so far as fabrics are 
concerned. Plain black velvet is still used for 
dresses, but is no longer employed for large 
cloaks. In short, plain silk or wool is only used 
as an accessory for figured stuffs. 

Very long cloaks will be much worn, made, ac- 
cording to their degree of elegance, of vigogne, 
brocaded silk, ottoman or brocaded velvet, many 
lined throughout with fur, and all, so to speak, 
at least bordered with a wide fur band. Fur is 
so much in vogue that it is even used for the 
trimming of robes de chambre. The following is 
one lately made for a very elegant young lady: 
Skirt of medium pink satin. Large robe, entire- 
ly straight, and almost as long as the skirt, made 
of garnet velvet, open all the way down the front, 
and bordered around the neck and on each side 
of the front, but not on the bottom, with a chin- 
chilla band about three inches wide. This robe 
is closed at the throat and the belt by large 
chased silver clasps. A thickly gathered lace 
jabot extends from the throat to the waist line. 

Black dresses will be much worn in the even- 
ing until the first of January. This fashion is in 
consequence of the mourning for the Comte de 
Chambord, generally adopted by the French aris- 
tocracy. Many of these dresses have a tablier 
embroidered with jet in designs representing large 
flowers. Black lace dresses are much in vogue, 
with sleeves trimmed @ /’ Espagnole, with wide 
black lace, or else chenille fringe and jet placed 
around the armhole and narrowing under the arm. 

Bustles are considered absolutely indispensable 
with all kinds of dresses, without exception, even 
for dressing-gowns, often forming part of the 
skirt; that is, two shirrs are run in the skirt lining, 
which serve to hold steel springs, like those used 
in the old-fashioned hoop-skirts. For evening 
dresses, of rich and heavy stuff, large points are 
set under the back breadth to support the train, 
to which is basted a breadth of stiff muslin, cov- 
ered with flounces of the same muslin taken dou- 
ble. As it is insufficient in chronicling fashions 
to tell what is worn without at the same time 
describing how and when it is worn, we must 
not omit to mention that the size and shape of 
the bustle vary with the dress and occasion. 
For instance, for a short walking suit of dark 
wool, with a jacket or coat-basque, the bustle is 
narrow and small, while visiting and dinner dress- 
es, with draperies and poufs, require one more 
voluminous in size. 

Round skirts, even those of dressy toilettes, 
which are covered with flounces and draperies, 
are still made very narrow, being not more than 
from two yards to two yards and a quarter around 
the bottom. Some are cut straighter than for- 
merly, that is, not gored so much on the sides. 
But, whatever may be the style of the toilette, it 
must be so arranged as not to cling so closely 
around the knees as to impede the movements. 

The art of the modiste is best shown in the 
details of the toilette. It is in these that Worth 
excels, giving style to the dress by a fold here 
that supplies sufficient fullness, a revers with a 
colored lining there that lights up the toilette, a 
train beginning at the waist and sweeping grace- 
fully, that gives slenderness to the figure. Many 
of these trains are cut in queue de carpe on the 
bottom, that is, not wholly square or wholly round. 
For this style of dress the neck is cut heart- 
shaped, or else well rounded, with a straight band, 
set upright, either of lace or of the same stuff as 
the dress, and embroidered; this so-called che- 
rusque band is that which is seen on the shoul- 
ders of the ladies’ portraits painted from 1800 to 
1810. These corsages are pointed in front, with 
basques cut away on the sides and bouffant and 
slashed behind, with a small pouf. When the 
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neck is very low, a drapery of tulle or lace is 
added, which extends in front, forming a bouf- 
fant plastron. Half-long sleeves, bouffant in the 
upper part and gathered and standing up around 
the armhole. 

Among the stuffs that will be most universally 
worn for the balls that will begin in a few weeks, 
crape mixed with satin will take the first place. 
Satin will be trimmed with fine embroidery, even 
application, of gold and silver embroidered on 
stiff lace, then cut out and applied on the satin, 
mixed with very fine and light artificial flowers, 
which are added to the embroidery, the latter be- 
ing placed on it in such a manner that it forms the 
stems and twigs of the flowers. Velvet is used 
for the skirt, with paniers and corsage of silk, or 
else for the corsage and paniers, while the skirt 
is made of brocaded or embroidered satin. Let 
us say here that it is in good taste to combine 
dark velvet with light satin, sometimes adding to 
the dark velvet light trimmings to match the rest 
of the toilette. India muslin, in very pale tints, 
such as cream, tea-rose, sky blue, ete., with print- 
ed flowers, bouquets, and Indian designs, will be 
much worn for ball dresses, combined with satin 
and Surah, as will also crépe de Chine, silk mus- 
lin, erépe lisse, gauze, and embroidered tulle. 

Dresses will also be made entirely of lace, of 
all colors, over plain satin skirts of the same or a 
different tint; a corselet of velvet to match, but 
of a darker shade, is worn over the waist, which 
is made of lace, and is sometimes almost high- 
necked. The corselet is always sleeveless, the 
waist being furnished with lace sleeves. Bows 
of velvet ribbon are scattered over the lace skirt ; 
these, like the corselet, are brown on cream lace, 
dark green on pink, and dark blue or bronze on 
light blue. 

Since it is impossible to invent new flowers, our 
flower-makers content themselves in copying 
natural ones with such perfection that it is im- 
possible to distinguish them by sight from the 
artificial ones. But each season has its favorites. 
This winter roses have the post of honor. They are 
made of satin ang plush mounted on long stems, 
with plush leaves, which are carelessly disposed 
on the dress, serving to trim the edge of the skirt, 
to border the train, or to loop the drapery. Small 
flowers like the lily-of-the-valley or the florets 
of hydrangeas and lilacs are strung on threads 
and used as fringes to trim ball dresses and to 
form berthas, etc. Thistles are much in favor for 
coiffures, being worn in clusters composed of two 
or three thistles surrounded by a few leaves. 

Lastly, ball dresses are tufted like furniture, 
placing in the centre of each tuft a moss-rose 
bud, or else a small pink, with a leaf or two. 

EmMELINE RayMonp. 





ON POISONS IN THE HOUSE. 


N the popular mind a poison is generally re- 

garded as a substance with such powerfully 
noxious properties that if even a minute quan- 
tity be received into the system it will speedily 
act upon the body with such violence that prob- 
ably the issue will be fatal. While the idea is 
to some extent correct, it is quite an imperfect 
definition of that class of substances capable of 
destroying life, some of which act rapidly, some 
slowly ; some of which are dangerous only in large 
doses, some deadly even if taken in the smallest 
quantity. 

People, as a rule, are perfectly aware of the 
poisonous properties of arsenic, vitriol, sugar of 
lead, hemlock, Jaburnum, and many more sub- 
stances of a similar nature; but none the less 
must we regard as poisons in the true sense of 
the word such familiar and much-used substances 
as carbonate of soda, tartaric acid, elder flowers, 
etc. In the former case the effects produced 
are almost immediate and violent; while in the 
latter the action is slower, or a larger quantity 
is necessary to produce the same effect upon the 
vital organization. 

At present, however, we have no intention of 
discussing poisons in their ordinary aspect, our 
purpose in this paper being to point out the 
existence in almost every house of poisons which 
in various forms are lurking in disguise, and do- 
ing injury to many, while their presence may be 
quite unknown and never even suspected. 

Undoubtedly the commonest skeleton in the 
house is arsenic. The law has wisely put restric- 
tions on its sale, for every one who sells this sub- 
stance is required to make a record of the full 
particulars of every sale, and only persons who 
are known to the vender are to be supplied. But 
this has reference only to arsenic pure and sim- 
ple; for a manufacturer may with impunity sell 
any article in the preparation of which arsenic has 
been used, or into whose composition it enters, 
and so we find it present in many articles of 
every-day use or ornament. 

Its combinations produce beautiful coloring 
materials, especially green; hence it is used in 
printing wall-papers, carpets, chintzes, ribbons, 
and colored paper and card-board. Its presence 
in wall-papers, especially of a bright green, is so 
extremely common that it is quite an exception 
to find such wall decorations free from it, and 
experiments have been made which clearly prove 
that arsenic gradually vaporizes from these col- 
ored surfaces, and disseminates through a room 
—in many well-anthenticated cases to the injury 
of the occupants who have breathed the poison- 
laden air. Bright green patterns of wall-papers 
should therefore be regarded with the greatest 
of suspicion, from the probability that their beau- 
ty is due to this poisonous material, and especially 
should care be taken that the paper on the walls 
of bedrooms is quite free from it. 

But the danger of arsenic-poisoning is not con- 
fined to its presence in our wall-papers. There 
it is to some extent suspected ; but even with our 
walls of polished wood, or tapestry-covered, we 
may be poisoned quite as readily, and without the 
least suspicion, while reading by a shaded lamp. 








Lamp shades are frequently made of stiff pa- 
per, the outer side of which is green, as being 
the easiest color for the eyes; but while com- 
mendable thoughtfulness is evident in the selec- 
tion of the color, the same consideration is cer- 
tainly not shown in the materials which produce 
that pleasant hue, for in numerous instances the 
green pigment has been found to contain a large 
amount of arsenic. The fact of itself is suffi- 
ciently alarming ; but when we take into account 
the heat of the lamp, which greatly assists in the 
volatilization of the arsenic, we see how danger- 
ous such useful articles may become to persons 
in the room, and especially to those who may be 
sitting close to them. 

An equally unthought-of source of danger has 
been shown to exist in colored hat linings; and 
although we do not believe that there is much 
cause for alarm on this score, the following case 
is interesting as showing that such danger really 
does exist. A gentleman had been troubled for 
several months with a severe eruption on his 
forehead, and at the same time one eye had be- 
come almost useless. After consulting a doctor 
he paid a visit to the country, taking with him 
an easy wide-awake hat. Before long a complete 
cure had been effected; but on his return to 
town the eruption re-appeared. In consequence, 
he paid another visit to the doctor, and on enter- 
ing the room placed on the table the chimney-pot 
hat he was in the habit of wearing, the bright 
maroon lining of which at once caught the eye 
of the doctor, who suggested that it was the 
cause of all the mischief. A portion of the lin- 
ing having been cut out and examined, arsenic 
was found in considerable quantity. On the 
gentleman then giving up the use of the hat, 
the eruption again disappeared; but, to make 
quite sure, he went from home with the hat, and 
on the second day all the previous symptoms re- 
appeared, thereby clearly proving the poisonous 
character of the lining. 

Here we have seen that the presence of arsenic 
is not confined to green coloring materials, and 
it is sometimes found, although much less fre- 
quently, in red, brown, and yellow cloths, and 
in various colored portions of printed fabrics, 
chintzes, carpets, ribbons, gloves, ete. 

Pasteboard boxes are often covered with col- 
ored paper which contains arsenic; but perhaps 
in this class of goods the greatest danger arises 
from confections, and the brightly colored wrap- 
pers which are used to make them more attract- 
ive. Such deadly poisons as red lead, vermilion, 
and verdigris are in general use for the produc- 
tion of these colors; and emerald green, a com- 
pound of arsenic and copper, is largely sold for 
a like purpose, under the innocent name of “ ex- 
tract of spinach.” Some time ago a case occurred 
of two children being poisoned by eating sweet- 
meats in the shape of a watch, the face of which 
was a green paper, the coloring material being 
found, on analysis, to consist of this emerald 
green, or Scheele’s green, and the whole amount 
of arsenic on the watch being estimated at eight- 
een grains, 

Here it may not be out of place to draw atten- 
tion to another source of danger which our chil- 
dren are exposed to, namely, that from toys, 
which are often painted with poisonous material. 
The subject is deserving of attention on the part 
of parents, and it would be well if they would 
never allow their children to be in possession of 
colored articles whose nature may be doubtful, 
for almost everything a child gets hold of must 
go to its mouth. 

As poisoning ingredients of frequent occur- 
rence, lead and its various salts rank next in 
importance to arsenic. Lead is so commonly 
used with safety for domestic purposes, especial- 
ly the storage and transmission of water, that the 
dangers attendant on its use are apt to be neg- 
lected. Soft water acts rapidly upon metallic 
lead, and many instances have occurred of lead- 
poisoning in new houses supplied with a soft or 
peaty water. 
by allowing the water to run through new pipes 
or stand in new cisterns for some time, danger 
may be avoided, owing to the fact that such 
water acts only upon clean metallic surfaces, 
and that lead, when exposed to its action for 
some time, gets coated with a whitish film of 
oxide or carbonate of lead, which effectually pre- 
vents any further action of the water. People 
entering new houses would therefore do well to 
let the water tap remain open for a day or two, 
and meanwhile borrow water from their neigh- 
bors for all dietetic purposes. For the same rea- 
son leaden cisterns should never be scrubbed 
out, or the true surface of the lead in any way 
scratched or exposed. 

Knowing that water thus acts upon lead, it 
will not seem surprising that this metal should 
occasionally be found in considerable quantity 
in aerated waters through the action of the water 
upon the leaden alloy of the machine. In like 
manner the artificial waters prepared in gaso- 
genes, which are partly composed of lead, have 
been found in some cases to contain a consider- 
able and dangerous amount of lead in solution. 

Again, in cleansing bottles, shot is frequently 
made use of, and a white deposit of carbonate 
of lead is thus in many eases left upon the sides 
of the bottle. This would, of course, be imma- 
terial if only water or some such liquid were to 
be kept in the bottle; but the chances are that 
it will be used for holding some acid liquor— 
beer, wine, vinegar, pickles, fruit, ete.—and the 
result is that the carbonate of lead is dissolved 
by such acid, obviously to the detriment of the 
person who may afterward consume the con- 
tents. 

Here we may refer to the action of vege- 
table acids upon brass or copper pans; for, al- 
though the fact is generally known that poison- 
ing may sometimes occur from the use of such 
utensils, it is not so generally understood that 
the danger lies in allowing the acid liquor to 
cool in these pans, the metal of which is quite 


It has been found, however, that | 





unacted on by such acids when hot, but is readily 
attacked when cold. 

Such are some of the most common domestic 
poisons; but, alas! the list is not by any means 
exhausted. 

Hams are occasionally done up in canvas load- 
ed with yellow chromate of lead, and some of this 
poison is consequently found adhering to the ham. 
Arsenic has been largely used in the preparation 
of violet and face powders, while carbonate of 
lead, or the acetate (sugar of lead), and sulphur, 
are amongst the common ingredients of some 
hair-restorers. Arsenic, either as yellow orpiment 
or as arsenic white, is mixed with sugar for the 
manufacture of fly-papers; and vermin-killers 
usually consist of a mixture containing the well- 
known poison phosphorus. 





A REMARKABLE FISH 
BANQUET. 


S the coronation of Catharine of Valois, 
; Queen of Henry the Fifth, occurred early 
in February (1421), the banqueting feast follow- 
ing must needs be held during the Lenten sea- 
son. Wit, wisdom, and culinary experience were 
brought into requisition to furnish in sufficient 
variety treasures from the briny deep, and to so 
ornament the festive board as to make “ fayre 
show of mirth” despite associations of a religious 
nature. There were three courses, in all of whick 
fish in some form appeared prominent. 

“ Sottilties” (subtleties) were also introduced, 
“to express by their mottoes a political mean- 
ing’’—these were “ confectionery ornaments.” 

Following the usual introductory dishes at the 
first course was “an image of St. Catharine, the 
Queen’s patron saint, disputing with the doctors, 
holding in her right hand a label upon which was 
written, ‘ Madame la Reine,’ ” and a pelican oblig- 
ingly presented in her bill this reply: 

*“ Parer tenez joy 
Et tout sa gent 
Elle mette sa content”— 
“In this sign the king 
Great joy will bring, 
And all his people 
She [Madame the Queen] will content.” 

Both second and third courses presented a 
marvellous display of “ scaly beauties” —“ conger, 
soles, ‘bream of the sea,’ chubb, barbel, smelt, 
and lobster; leche damasked with the king’s mot- 
to, Une sans plus, followed by lamprey ; then came 
‘flampayne’ florished with a scutcheon royal, and 
therein might be seen three crowns of gold plant- 
ed with fleur-de-lis and flowers of camomile, all 
wrought of confections.” And again another 
“ sottiltie” : a panther came upon the scene, hold- 
ing in his paw an image of St. Catharine, this 
time holding a wheel in her hand, whereto was 
affixed this motto: 

“‘ La reyne, ma fille, 

In cette ile 

Per bon reason 

Aie renown”— 

“ The Queen, my daughter, 

In this island 
Has with good reason 
Renown.” 

There was at the last course another ample 
“service of fish,” but “ florished with hawthorn 
leaves and red haws’”—“ sturgeon with wilks,” 
and “perch with gudgeon,” whatever they may 
have been; “ porporous,” also, and a final “ sot- 
tiltie named a tigre looking in a mirror, and a 
man on horseback, armed, holding a tigre’s whelp 
in his hand, with this motto, Per force sans reason, 
je prise cette beste!” The infant “tigre” with 
the motto gave evidence of “an uncivil allusion 
to the Queen’s young brother”; for the figure 
made show of throwing mirrors at the large tiger, 
which held in his paw this strange label: ; 


“ Gile che mirrour 
Ma festa distour”— 


“The sight of this mirror 
Tames wild beasts of terror.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
ROBERT. 


Tue P. and O. boat has just arrived at South- 
ampton. Her deck is crowded by a motley 
crowd, but the expression of their faces is, for 
the most part, wonderfully similar. There are 
some invalids, so ill that even the thought of 
“coming home” can not bring back “the ver- 
meil hue of heallth” to their bronzed but shrunk- 
en cheeks; there is a glitter in their eyes, but it 
has moisture in it, like the light of the sun-dew. 
And there are others in mourning, who have been 
beckoned across the ocean by the hand of Death. 
The rest are bright and radiant: some eager to 
revisit their own homes, others chiefly to enjoy 
themselves after long and enforced abstinence 
from pleasure, in “the village,” as we term, with 
mock sentiment, the metropolis. 

There is one exception, however, a young man 
—neither an invalid nor in mourning, but who 
wears a grave and preoccupied expression. He 
does not scan the faces of those ashore who have 
come to meet the boat ; he has friends, dear ones, 
at home; but he knows that no one will be here 
to welcome him, for they do not know of his ar- 
rival. His fellow-passengers crowd around him 
to shake hands of farewell, for he has made him- 
self popular on the voyage; he accepts their ci- 
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vilities and reciprocates them, but with a some- 
what distrait air: his mind is far from them. He 
is glad when they have streamed away, and he 
can follow after them and mix unobserved with 
the crowd at the railway station. It is early 
spring, and the darkness of evening is already 
falling. 

“First class, sir?” inquires the porter, who is 
looking after his luggage. 

“No; third class. 

The porter stares, for the young man is well 
dressed, and has an aristocratic air, and notwith- 
standing this discovery, he shows him to his car- 
riage. k 

“T thought so,” murmurs the official, as he 
leaves the door with a shilling in his hand; “ once 
a gentleman, always a gentleman. Now, some 
fellows would have said, ‘There’s your carriage,’ 
and taken no further notice of him. He’s out 0’ 
luck, that’s all, and I hope it will return to him.” 

The subject of this aspiration pulled his rail- 
way rug around him, pushed up his coat collar, 
drew down his travelling cap over his brows, and 
prepared himself for silence, if not for slumber. 
He was in no mood for talk, nor, in any case, 
would the appearance of his fellow-passengers 
have invited conversation. There were but two 
of them ; one a rough-looking fellow, but without 
the wholesomeness that often accompanies rough- 
ness; the other, with the appearance of having 
seen better days, the remembrance of which he 
had made efforts to drown in the usual manner ; 
they spoke to one another in hoarse whispers, 
and seemed to be on intimate terms—what the 
world at large calls friends, and the sporting 
world “confederates.” Presently one of them 
produced a huge spirit flask, which drew the ties 
of their amity still closer, and still more unloosed 
their tongues. They had seemed at first to be 
suspicious of their silent companion, but, as. he 
gave no sign of wakefulness, they soon disregard- 
ed him. As appeared from their talk, they had 
recently returned from some distant land, where, 
though they had accomplished their errand, they 
had encountered some hardships, spent all their 
money, and received some slight which had wound- 
ed their amour propre. 

“What I hate most of all in the governor,” 
said No. 1, in discontented tones, “is his want of 
confidence in a fellow. Wherever one goes there 
is always some one else going, unbeknownst, to 
look after one.” 

“That’s his kind consideration for our wel- 
fare,” returned No. 2, whose language showed a 
much higher type of education than that of his 
companion. ‘“ He’s so fond of vou he can never 
trust you out of his sight.” ; 

“He don’t trust you a bit more than he does 
me; don’t think it,” sneered No.1. “ Why, you 
was searched twice between the mine and the 
’otel.” 

“ But nothing was found upon me, my friend ; 
I left the court without a stain upon my charac- 
ter, whereas you— Dear me, I felt quite ashamed 
that a pal of mine should have so bemeaned him- 
self for a few ounces of silver.” 





“Tam not a hostrich, like some people, as can 
swaller silver,” returned the other, angrily. “ For 
my part, I wonder you don’t jingle as you move.” 

“And a very pleasant music it would make,” 
returned the other. ‘“ Automaton pianos would 
be nothing toit ; there is only one pleasanter chink 
to my ear—that of gold.” 

“It’s high time we heard it,” grumbled No. 1. 
“The idea of our havin’ to come home in the 
steerage, and now in this ’ere third-class, with the 
tagrag and bobtail!” and he nodded his head in 
the direction of their sleeping companion to ilius- 
trate his remark by application. 


’ 


‘ Fellows as 
have done what we have done to our employers’ 
satisfaction.” 

“It was the euchre, however—to give the devil 
his due—which took away our ready money,” ob- 
served No.2. “The governor has behaved square 
enough.” 

“And so he ought to do,” answered the other, 
angrily. ‘For every ten pounds he has put into 
our pockets he expects to land a ‘thou’ at the 
very least.” 

“That depends upon how the company stands. 
Without the help of that swell in the City, the 
wheels could never have been moved at all: and 
it’s my opinion he has not much money to grease 
‘em with.” 

“But he knows where to get it,” observed No. 
1, “‘and he won’t be so particular how it’s got.” 

“Got! who is ?” returned the other, contempt- 
uously; “but let me tell you it’s not so easy as 
Dawson thinks for a swell in the City, if he has 
been once blown upon, to raise £12,000 anyhow 
And Master John Adair’s reputation is not vir- 
gin; no, nor anything like it—’um !” 

This inarticulate sound was a note of warning 
The young gentleman in the corner had suddenly 
given a start, which was perceptible through his 
wraps. Nor though he feigned to strike out a 
limb mechanically as though it were part and 
parcel of the other performance, and to breathe 
heavily, like one fast bound in slumber, did he 
succeed in lulling the once aroused suspicion of 
his companions. He overheard, indeed, No. 1 
anathematizing No. 2 in a muttered tone for be- 
ing such a blank fool as to name names in a pub- 
lie conveyance, and No. 2 defending himself with 
the vehement irascibility of a man who knows 
he is in the wrong; but their confidential com 
munications were over. Only one other observa- 
tion passed between them from which any infors 
mation could be gathered. As they neared the end 
of their journey No. 2 bought a newspaper, and 
produced from his pocket a small lantern, by 
means of which he contrived to spell out a voy 
or two, though the chief effect of the light v 
to illumine his own countenance in a Rembrandt- 
ish and unattractive fashion. 

“Well, what’s the noose ?” 
illiterate companion. 

“None. There are no quotations yet, of 
course,” 


inquired his more 
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“Why, I thought they was a-laying five or six 
to one against the Brier-root filly.” 

“Tut! your mind is always feeding on horse- 
flesh,” returned the other, contemptuously. “I 
meant there are no quotations of the §.S., stupid.” 

Not till the train stopped at the ticket platform 
did the young gentleman in the corner 
awaken, which he did with much yawning and 
stretching. One would have said that he had ei- 
ther been undergoing great bodily fatigue of late, 
or must have been a very lazy young man indeed 
No sooner had he parted from his companions, 
however, and found himself in a than all 
trace of sleepiness vanished. There was an an- 
gry light in his eye, and an angry ring in his voice, 
as he exclaimed to himself: 

“That man again! How strange that his cursed 
name is the first to meet my ear in England! 
What scoundrels those two fellows looked! His 
accomplices, no doubt, in some scheme of villainy. 
It is too late to get on to-night, and I can’t stop 
all these hours alone, eating my heart out with 
bitter thoughts. No doubt Henny will give me a 
bit of and—what I crave for infinitely 
more—some news of Cambridge. Her husband 
is a clever fellow, by all accounts, and his advice 
may be worth having.” 

He put his head out of window, and substituted 
for the address he had first given to the cabman 
that of the in Maida Vale. 

It was past eight when the cab drew up at the 
door. He rang the bell, his card to the 
servant for Mrs, Irton. Henny was still in the 
dining-room, where her husband was smoking his 
after-dinner pipe (she was much too good a wife 
and wise a woman to object to the smell of to- 
baceo). She read the card, jumped up with a cry 
of pleasure, and ran into the passage, where Mr. 
Frederic Irton heard her exclaim, tumultuously, 
“You dear good fellow.” These words, 
tressing to a husband’s ear, were 
unmistakable kiss. 

The next moment she re-appeared, leading by 
the hand a very handsome young man, 
not so much ashamed of himself 

“T owe you an Mr. 
smiling. 

“Tt’s quite out of the question,” 
yer, gravely. “The matter 
who will assess damages.” 

os, Why, it’s Robert,” cried Henny—“ Robert Al- 
dred, from India: I knew he’d come ;” and then 
this extraordinary young person, who had quite 
a reputation for self-control, burst into tears. 

“T am very glad to see Robert,” said Irton, 
Shaking hands with the new-comer warmly 

his is indeed friendly of you. You are come 
to stay with us, of course.” 

“ Nay, I was going to Cambridge this very night, 
but found I was too late; so I just looked in.” 

Henny was in the passage again in an instant, 
giving orders about his luggage being taken down 


begin to 


cab, 


supper, 


Irtons’ house 


and gave 


so dis 
followed by an 


looking 
as embarrassed. 
apology, Irton,” he began, 
said the law- 


must go to a jury, 





and carried to the spare room 


SPOKE TO ONE ANOTHER IN HOARSE 


“You will have to stay, Aldred,” said Irton, 
smiling. “If I were master here, I would add 
‘and weleome’; but Henny presides over the es 


This sad news of the Canon has 
I conclude * 

am come on short leave 
long; but I could not leave 
fortune alone.” 


“T have always heard you were a good fellow, 


tablishment 
brought you over, 

“Yes: I instead of 
him to bear his mis- 


and now I’m sure of it,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
approvingly. ‘Sit down, and you shall have 
some dinner at once.” 

In Henny’s house matters were never run so 


finely that there was difficulty in suitably provid- 
ing for an unexpected guest; and if viands were 
not wanting on the occasion, we may be sure there 
was still less lack of conversation. 

The three sat far into the night, conferring 
and discoursing on many things; and, as gener- 
ally happens when a traveller has come from the 
ends of the earth, the first topie of Robert’s talk 
was upon his latest comparatively unimportant 
experience in the railway carriage. 

“How odd it was that I should hear of this 
Adair so soon, was it not ?”’ he said. 

“ Well, a good many people are talking about 
him, and none to his credit,” replied Irton. “I 
have no doubt, as you suggest, that the men are 
engaged in some scheme—probably a nefarious 
one—in which he is interested. I dare say it’s 
no worse than many another in which he is mix- 
ed up. But [ll just make a note of the expected 
quotation of those 8. 8. shares.” 

“And don’t you think his having to find 
£12,000, apparently at some early date, was rath- 
er significant ?” 

"Why, I've got that down already,” re- 
turned thelawyer, dryly. “It’s evident that he’s 
approaching a crisis ; probably a very dangerous 
one. 

“He can’t do my poor father any more harm ; 
that’s one comfort,” observed Robert, grimly. 

“No, he can’t do him any more harm,” said 
the lawyer, slowly. Perhaps he was thinking of 
the Canon’s Robert was doing, for 
both remained silent for a little while, with com- 
pressed lips; or perhaps he was thinking, 
“Though he can’t hurt your father more, he may 
hurt others.” 

“Tt is quite marvellous how well the dear Can- 
on and Miss Aldred have borne it all,” observed 
Henny. “Of course your coming will be an im- 
mense delight and comfort to them, but it was 
not really necessary.” 

“Alma thought it was,” said Robert, simply. 
“So far from combating my resolution to come 
home, she said it was my obvious duty.” 


yes. 


wrongs, as 


said 
“You must let me see it before 


“You have got her portrait, of course,” 
Henny, gently 


you leave us.” 


“T have got it here,” answered Robert, with a 
blush, and he produced it from his breast pocket. 
At this Henny’s look grew so very tender that 
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AND SEEMED TO BE ON INTIMATE 


Trton interposed with, 
him again,” 
heartily. 


“You really mustn't kiss 
which made them both laugh very 
In reality, Irton had not the least ob- 
jection to their kissing; but he was averse to 
sentiment, or rather to the display of it. 

The photograph presented a charming face, a 
little darker than common, thanks to the Indian 
sun, but exquisitely feminine ; though full of 
tleness and feeling, it had , however, a very no 
ticeable expression of re solution, which Henny 
remarked upon at once. 

“Oh yes; Alma is not easily subjugated,” said 
Robert, smiling. “When I the bad news 
from home, the General was for breaking off the 
engagement. ‘I gave you my permission,’ he 
said, ‘to pay your attentions to my daughter, un- 
der certain circumstances, which no longer exist.’ 
But Alma said that she had given her promise 
without conditions, She had a very bad quarter 
of an hour with the old General; but she got her 
way.” 

“They generally do,” observed Irton, dryly, 
“and they go on getting it, let me tell you, after 
marriage.” 

“ Not in all cases,” said Henny, sorrowfully. 

“Tf vou think that sigh is on her own account, 
Aldred,” interposed Irton, ‘you are very much 
mistaken.” 

“T was thinking of poor Sophy, Fred.” 

“To be sure,” said Irton, growing grave at 
once, “That isa matter which, I think, Aldred, 
you should be informed about. I am acting, or 
trying to act, as the friend of the family with re- 
spect to certain circumstances, without any proper 
authorization. They are such as I can not com- 
municate to the Canon without causing him the 
greatest distress of mind, which you will agree 
with me he ought to be spared. I should not 
have shrunk from the responsibility if you had 
remained in India; but, as you are here, I must 
ask you to be our confidant and adviser.” 

“T shall, I fear, be of very little in the lat- 
ter character,” said Robert, modestly; “ but if, 
by sharing the burden of what you have so kind- 
ly taken on your own shoulders, I can lighten it 
in any way, pray make use of me. 
home to be of use.” 

Then Irton narrated all that he had learned re- 
specting Sophy’s two marriages. 

Robert did not interrupt him, but now and again 
he could not repress an expression of amaze- 
ment : “Sophy secretly married!” Our little 
Sophy!” “It is impossible ! 

He was, perhaps, thinking less of Sophy than 
of the lengths to which an innocent and perfect 
creature like his Alma could possibly go in the 
way of deception, and hence his incredulity. 

“ As to the fact of Sophy’s first marriage,” re- 
turned Irton, “there is no room for doubt about 
it, though Jeannette has not, as yet, been able to 
put me in possession of Herbert Perry’s letter, 
or of the letter which accompanied it, from Adair.” 

“Why should you want that?” interrupted 
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TERMS.” 


Aldred. 


“T can understand the value of Perry’s 


letter; but surely anything that Adair asserts, 
whether by word or in writing, must be value 
less,” 





‘Not necessarily; they may be admissions, o1 


thes may be corroborated by other evidence 
However, I have made myself independent of all 
that. I have been to St. Anne’s Church, and 


found the entry of Sophy’s first marriage in the 
register.” Here it seemed that the young lawyer 
had intended to stop. Indeed, he knew so little 
of Robert, and his capacity for keeping secrets, 
that for prudent reasons he had left out many 
things in his narration—what Stevie had wit- 
nessed in the child’s sick-room in Albany Street, 
for example; but suddenly, as if from an uncon- 
trollable impulse, he added, “It was the drollest 
thing, that visit to the registry office.” 

“Droll! How was that ?” 

‘Well, when I had found what I wanted, I 
produced a photograph of our friend Adair (the 
man is very peculiar-looking, I must tell you, keen 
and hatchet-faced, and blacker than you are—as 
black as the devil)—and asked the clerk whether 
he had ever seen the original of it. Yes, he said, 
he had; and taken particular notice of him, be- 
cause he had given him half a sovereign instead 
of his usual fee. He is a mean hound enough 
by nature, but I suppose his joy at finding that 
his information as to Sophy’s secret marriage 
was correct, and that consequently she was in 
his power, was too much for him, and he had 
fallen into a fit of generosity. At all events, 
not only did the clerk recollect him, but had made 
a note of the date of his visit. Now I saw Adair 
for the first time that very afternoon, in London, 
at some luncheon-rooms, and when I met him at 
your father’s table, three days afterward, and 
recognized him, he denied that we had ever met 
before. He swore that he was in the country on 
the day in question; and everybody but myself 
—here Irton cast a triumphant look at his wife 
—believed him.” 

“And, my dear Robert,” put in Henny, quietly, 
“T do believe that that corroboration of his own 
astuteness has given Fred 
faction as if he had 
back,” 

“ But perhaps the fact was of importance,” ob- 
served Aldred. ‘I am sure your husband would 
not have been so gratified from mere self-com- 
placency.” 

“How you 
Henny. 

“You are an uncommonly sensible young fel- 
low, Robert,” exclaimed Frederic. ‘ Excuse my 
calling you by your Christian name, but you seem 
like an old friend, and I am sure one who can be 
trusted. And since you have proved yourself so 
intelligent, I'll tell you something which other- 
wise I should not have eenfided te yeu just at 
present.” 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
NO PHYSICIAN NEED HESITATE. 

Dz. 8. V. CLevenorn, Chicago, Ill., says: “ Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate should be made officinal. It is the 
most eligible form for the administration of phospho- 
rus, and no physician need hesitate to order it on his 
prescription blanks,” —[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon cbtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-[Adv.] 





* Brown’s Bronourat Troours” are widely known 
as an admirable remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Coughs, and Throat troubles. Sold only in boxes.-( Adv.) 





C. C. Suayye, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-[ Adv.) 





Tur Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samugt H. Traey, 18 East 
14th 8t., N. ¥. Send for circular. —[Adv.] 





Use the famous Lablache Face Powder.—[ Adv. } 











AD VERTISEMEN'IS. 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK i« now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


- CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


864 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Rovat. Baxixne Powper Co., 











PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dorability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No, | il 12 Fifth | Avenue, New York. 















bic Seale being 

0 one-ninth its actual 
size By it any lady can 
cut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve incla- 

ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 

& child can learn from the book alone. Ilius- 
trated Circulars FREE! Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Roov & Haron, Quincy. Dl. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 

Hair 817 Sixra Avenve, New York, 








: INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acum- 
_— pen needed. Superior for 

corative work on linen, Reed 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists, 


setter ringworm, and all scaly diseases. 
se Skin Cure. $1, druggiate, 
* 

















GOLD MEDAL, ol 1878. 
BAKER’S 


» breakfast Coc0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
Jhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 

MACHINE Work. 

For sale. by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 

throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


PATCH WORK 


SILKS, in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO. P. 0. Box 3648, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific, the only unfailing 
remedy, removes radically and permanently all annoy- 
ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, Chin, 
Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Price ¢ La- 
dies, address Mme. JU LIAN, 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 

















C.O.GUNTHERS SOM 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





























(uticura 
pr gainer 


O cleanse the Skin, 

Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofu ous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Inf.ntile Skin Tor- 
tures, the “urioura Remr- 
pies are infallible. Curi- 
oura Rersoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
moves thecause. CutTioura, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curiroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Curtovra Rem«ptrs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggista. CurTtocra, 50 cents; Resotvent, $1; 
Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by Porren Deve anp Cuxm- 
wat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


By return mail, Full D 
FREB ree": » New ‘Tallor Systean of 


Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnat!, 0, 








NGLISH 


OMPLEXION S OAP. 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
fap) must be considered as 


gyman who recommends 

moral things should he willing 

to recommend{Soap) Iam 

told that_my commendation of 
Pears’ Soap has opened fer it 

a large sale in the( Onited wiskes) 


favor of it that I ever uttered, A pond 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


Pit SIR ERASHUS: WILSON, F.R.S., 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 


othing a . so much to personal appearance as a 4 ear Com: 
Pe thi 5 904 dd h t 1 Bright, Cl 
With these the plainest features becomé attractive. 
ly impressive. 
n is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEA RS’ 


jally preneeet for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, et) is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
ughness and Ch apping are prevented, and 
ht appearance and a soft, 
a good, healthful and attraction complexion ensured. 
Its oe 2 and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
it as the _— luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


and a Soft Skin. 
them the handsomest are but cold 
Many @ complexio 


Is 8) 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. 

non-irritant yoy Redness, Ro 
a clear and bri 
maintained, an 


commen 
economy is remarkab 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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velvety condition imparted and 
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PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic a Waves, 


SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward, 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. 

The so-much - de- ; 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. dies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


oe UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amautla, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Le ngyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only de’ pot. Indelible Saffo-e 
line — and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
somenunaeeuene the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury ‘to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices, 

mig ory 8 and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th ping New York. 








WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
a New meprophicss Dictionary 


CE 


and 3000 Engravings. 
THE Standard in the Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 


Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 


Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
day, per. or any other occasion. 

g BRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The iatest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in anyother Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G.&C. MERRiAM & CO., Pub’ rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Beautiful and Useful Holiday Present. 


OUR NEW NAPKIN-RING. 


Elegant design, good material and finish, nicely 
nick ee pli ated. To introduce it we will send One 

ozen by mail to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
Bridgeport, Coun. 


MICROSCOPES! 
ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 

THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO pnitavetrr 


ADELPHIA 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
62 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needle work, Send Be. for Catalogue. 








LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 

New and beautiful designs in all the latest styles of 
Art Embroidery in Perforated Patterns. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Mrs. E. C. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. x. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 








‘NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lara, with references, sent by addressing 

Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSW ORTH, P. O. Box 2838, N -Y. City. 

~ §$HOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 

Mrs. Smedes and Mrs. Thurmond, 98 John St., muke 
purchases of every description for ladies and ge nile- 
men. Samples free. Re ference, , Bishop Green, Miss 

ARIS SHOPPING by an “an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs, A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier, 
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RIDLEY’, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


86th ANNUAL GREETING. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


HAVING MADE CAREFUL SELECTIONS, 
WHICH WE ARE NOW DISPLAYING, WE INVITE 
ALL TO EXAMINE OUR EXTRAORDINARY 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Holiday Goods. 
PRESENTS FOR ALL AGES, 


EVERY KIND OF TOY: HOBBY-HORSES, 
SLEIGHS, WAGONS, GAMES, WORK - BOXES, 
WRITING - DESKS, CARRIAGES, DRUMS, TOY 
TRUNKS, DRESSING-CASES, AND THOUSANDS 
OF OTHER TOYS, AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THIS CITY, WITHOUT DOUBT. 


DOLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
COLOR, FROM Se. TO $50. 


BOOKS. 


OF ALL THE POPULAR AUTHORS HANDSOME. | 
LY BOUND. 

CHATTERBOXES 
THE CHILDREN ale: 

IN FACT, THE ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT IS 
FILLED WITH ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS, AND TO VISIT OUR HOUSE ONE 
WILL QUICKLY DECIDE UPON WHAT WILL BE 
A SUITABLE PRESENT, FOR EITHER 


WIFE, HUSBAND, , OR CHILDREN. 


GOODS PURCHASED NOW CAN BE STORED 
WITH US UNTIL WANTED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


SEND FOR OUR TOY CATALOGUE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 3114, to 321 Grand Street ; 
58, 60,TO 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHET YAcBAMe Lace, RICK-RACK, 


+ & DARNED LACK PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 /Uustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Jatterna, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack 
Tidy, Work Bag, et Price, 50 cts 

BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS 

for Artistic Needle Work, 


Trimming, 


Kensington Kmbroid- 


ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells | 
how to make 20 Stitches, including Seuth Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, frag etc. Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, ete. Price, 36 cts. 

A COLO Cross-Stitch Patt erns, printed in the 


RED 


BOOK «1 

for Worsted 

Flowers, Birds, 

phant, Comic Dexigna, 8 

4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: 

ALL (Everything in this Advertisement) for 

é 4 $l. 00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
CORSET quered all competitors. 

re ~~ are adjustable over 

1¢ hips by strap and 


buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLEX is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has te mpte' “a unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
sha'l prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
selling such infringements to the full extent of the 
law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


$72 A WEEK 


Outfit free. 


colors to be ye nef 10 2-¢. 
100 CROSS - 
Work, poh Borders, 
Animals, Pansiea, Stork, 
Alphabets, ete. 


Stamps, 
rCH PATTERNS 

Corners, 
Deer, Ele- 
Price 25e. 


Manufactured only by the 
Bortrer M'r’G Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 


Costly 
, Augusta, Maine. 


- $12 aday at home easily made. 
Address Truk & Co. 





STYLE, SIZE, AND | 


AND PICTURE BOOKS FOR 


snp PATTERNS | 


Witt Hosiery and Underwear | Ss. e: & S. 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


We have made great reductions throughout our en- 
tire stock of Winter Hosiery and Underwear. Among 
the many bargains are: 

300 dozen Ladies’ Extra Heavy Cotton Hose, full 
reguiar make, French Toes, in all colors, at 29c. per 
pair; marked down from 50c. 

| 500 dozen Children’s Hose, same quality, all sizes 
| and colors, at 22c.; marked down from 438c. 

| 150 dozen Gents’ English Cotton Half Hose, in fancy 
stripes, &c., at 19c. per pair; reduced from 40c. 

| Ladies’ Fine White Merino Vests and Drawers, T5c. ; 
| reduced from $1.00. 


| Ladies’ Extra Fine White Wool Vests and Drawers, | 


$1.50; reduced from $1.90. 


Gents’ Heavy White Wool Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 ; 
reduced from $1.25. 


| Gents’ Extra Heavy Medicated Shirts and Drawers, 
| $1.50; reduced from $2.00. 


dren’s Underwear, in Cartwright & Ww arner, Star, Nor- 
| folk, and New Brunswick, and other standard makes, 


| atre “duced prices. Silk Hose and Half Hose of Brettel’s 
| celebrated make. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


| ‘Ga old 





Conall ke Gs 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We are now offering the balance of our Paris 


| 
( ‘omple te assortments of Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- | 
| 
| 


| and appropriate gifts for girls and boys. 


| ‘Simson, Crawford, d SIMDSOL, 


19th St. & 6th Ave, N.Y, 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


From our large and choice collection of Holiday 
Books we make the following selections, as seasonable 
(Postage 





| included in the low prices here quoted —one half 








Pattern Costumes, Suits, Evening and Reception | 


Dresses, Cloaks, Wraps, &e. 


Also, those of our | 


own manufacture, at a great reduction from 


former prices. 


| Proadooy KA 19th ét. 
(3) 


ag 





ony ¢) for EMBROIDERY. 
SI A MPING Full instructions for 
stamping on Feit, Velvet, Plush, &c., so 
as not to rub off. 
for Kensington (roses, daisies, pansics, 
&c.), with —— distributer, instruc- 
tions, samples of 50 alphabets, and cata- 
logue of 1000 designs, 50c. 6 
outlines for Tidies, &c., 30c.; 3 new de- 
signs for Russian work, 30c. ; 3 patterns 
for Rococo work, 30c.; 3 Skirt and Braid- 
ing Patterns, 15c.; 5 Vines, 30c. 

Special offer—all above, $1.00. 


(yes 
WY T. E. PARKER, 
4 Mi Market St., arket St., Lynn, M Mass. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWE RS—Mare 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or, a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, ! lums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps Mention this paper 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster §t., 


| 
| SCRAP PICTURES BY MAIL. 

For 50c. (in stamps), 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures 
Better assortment, $1. A very choice selection, no 
two _ $3, satisfaction guaranteed. 

WHITING, 50 Nassau St., New York. 












N.Y. 








10 working designs | 


' 


Publishers’ rates) : 


Pretry Picrure Series, Square Crown 8vo, 
Full Gilt Sides, with over 40 Full-page Illus- 
trations in each book, Each, 25 cents. 

The Children’s Joy, 

Our Picture Book. 

My Sunday Book of Pictures. 

Pretty Pictures and Pleasant Stories. 
‘Tales for the Little Ones. 

Sunday Readings for Little Folks. 
Sunday Garland of Pictures. 


Cosy Corner Series, With a large number of 
Full-page Illustrations, very handsome and 
attractive, 16mo, each, 50 cents, 

See-Saw Stories. 

Little Chimes for all Times. 

Bright Rays for Dull Days. 

Chats for Small Chatterers, 

Pictures for Happy Hours, 

Ups and Downs of a Donkey’s Life. 

Story Flowers for Rainy Hours. 

Dot's Story Book. 

Little Talks with Little People. 

Pet’s Posy of Pictures and Stories. 

Wee Willie Winkie. The Story of a Boy who was 
Found. 

Bright Sundays. By Mrs. Heild. 

Roya Ocravos, Cassetu’s InLustratep Epitions 
of. Price, 75 cents per Volume. Complete 
and Unabridged, containing over 110 Illustra- 
tions to each Volume. Handsomely Bound. 


Robinson Crusoe, 39S pp., 65 Ils. 
Swiss Family Robinson, 376 ** 145 * 
Gulliver's Travels, soo ** «6go ll 
Esop's Fables, . . a we « 
Vicar of Wake fie ld, oe eo 
Pilgrim’s Progress, . 416 “ 105 “ 





SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


19th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 


Byt the Pat, 
ne 





For pleasure 
and business. 









Lol of fun for every 


. In own, jolly. p & gan 
A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for proj ecting and en- 
larging photograptis, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic,‘and delights and mystifies 
qeery body, Send for ourfu rt fre e descriptive cigcular 
No. 1. Polyopticon, price ; by mail, $2.85. No. 
2, price $. 00; by mail, $5. o gk 
E. GOL DBECKER, 98 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


PATCHWORK Su8,$4°2 52°22 
Brocades; or for sane price, Plain Satins. Speci- 


men of either mailed for 6 cents, or both 11 cents 
PERSIAN SILK CO., 1 919 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A PPLIQUE PATT E RNS i) 
AND STAMPED GOODS. 
TEV ERKRUZEN, 4 Walker Street, New York. 


$4 {0 $2 


ONE-CENT) HANDSOME NEW SRT or CARDS, 
STAMPS. f§ A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





per day at home. Sampies worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





damaged. 
each. 





THE GLOBE MUSIC FILE. 


An elegant Holiday or Birthday Present. 
case bound in Fine Morocco, the back and side richly ee in Gold. 
Contains an Alphabetical Index by which Mvusio is classified. 
heavy engraved and gold-plated clasp, allowing the case to be quickly 
opened or closed. 
With title, “ Vocal,” 
For sale by Stationers and Music I 
receipt of price by 





A novel and handsome 


Has a 


Protects Music from becoming lost, misplaced, or 
“ Instrumental,” or both. 
Yetlers. Sent prepaid on 
CoO., CINCINN 'CINNATI.— 






THE GLOBE FILE 








| Foot and Ankle. 
EDSONS’ ELECTRIC GARTER 


Develops the FOOT and ANKLE into perfect form, supports and strengthens the limbs, adds mar- 


vellous grace and elasticity to the step 


gives great ease and comfort in walking, riding or dancing, 


maintains and excites healthful ciroulation. dispels gout, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, subdues all cramps, 


and stiffness of joints, relieves bloated limbs and 


known garters. 


PRICE. in Finest Silk  Webbin 
17 inch, ‘o. 00 per pair. ed to any a 


LONDON ELEC TRic FABRIC CO., 





feet. 
every form of garter for Ladies, Gentiomen or Childs’ wear and 


$81 BEEKMAN STREET, 


This matchless invention wholly supersedes 
s worn with all the comfort of the best 


is 
(usual colors), Stud and Buckle Clasp, 12, 1346, 15 inch, 81.505 
ddress on receipt of money. Send f 


or circular. 


NEW YORK. 










TRADE MARK 
aaualsioay 


Baveno 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 
equal in appearance to the best Silk 


Velvet. 


if it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


silk. 








LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


We have purchased at a great sacrifice, from a first- 
class manufacturer, several large lines of Cloaks, and 
offer them at less than the regular wholesale prices 

$28.50, BROCADE MATELASSE 
NEW MARKETS, lined with Quilted Silk, and 
handsomely trimmed with fur; former price, $38.60. 

At $35.00, Rich BROCADE SILK MA‘T- 
ELASSE DOLMANS, full length, and trimmed 
with handsome fur; former price, $45.00 each. 

t $22.50, SICILIENNE CIRCULARS, 
Quilted Silk lining, elegant fur trimmings ; were $32.50 

We are showing a very attractive line of HOLI- 
DAY GOODS, useful and ornamental, at low prices. 
Dress Patterns of Wool Goods, Ginghama, and Prints, 
tastefully decorated aud boxed, at from 80c, to $6.00 
the dress. 


Le Boutitheriee 
Brothers, 








Of 234 


Street, 
|NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN 
CIRCULARS, 


made either of Seal Plush, 
Ottoman, or Sicilienne 
Silk, lined with Quilted 
Satin, and trimmed with 
Fur, or French Beaver, 
Melton Cloth, &c., are 
sold by us from $8.50 up. 
They are the most ser- 
viceable Wraps of the sea- 
son, with none of the ob- 
jectionable features of a 
circular, while still pre- 
serving its appearance, 





having a fly front, to 
button, and adjustable 
sleeves. 


As the beauty of these 
Wraps consists in their 
perfect fit, we beg to re- 
mind our customers and 
the public that all our 
Winter Wraps are tailor- 
« made, warranted exqui- 
site shape, and are sold 
with our usual guarantee 
Out-of-town orders promptly filled through mail- 





| order department. 





Price, $4.00 | 


H. 0. F KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue & 20th Street, N. Y. 
HOME WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Ps ae ae ye Carving, Modelling. 
EXTRA F STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 
LY ;_also regular AnD sized double-sheet working desigu 
supplement Questions promptly answered in the paper, 








For 188, 


and suggestions given without charge, Established 1878. 
The only art eere r giving colored supplements, 3.00 a 
year ; six and three months subscriptions recetved. Send 


Se. in stamps for sample copy and cats alogue of illustrated 
special handbooks on all branches of Art Work, Mentior 


this paper.  « WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N.Y. 


~ ABSOLUTELY W } LS 0 NS J 





THE BEST, 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


o thousand stitches a minute. EF on 

ateoiutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
rid. Sentontrial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send yet pee Catalocue and Circular 
B. Agents Wante éie WILSON SEW- 
ING MAC SHIN E CO., « ‘hicago or New York. 
SANTA CLAUS SOUVENIR, by Julia C. 
R. Dorr, Elegantly Silk Fringed, 


only 75c.— Mail prepaid. TUTT ‘LE & CO., Rutland, Vt. 






12- page don’ t miss it—Holiday Prese ent fore very body. 
ARRASENE 

Silk, ye w hor 3e. per Skein; 3c. for 

Braid ( S: ples and Prie e- List. 







Ss West 14th St., New York. 


a. week in your own town. 
free, 





$66) Terms and $5 outfit 
Address H. Hatcert & Co, »Portland, M 

“Dr Henson's Celery 
nervousness,” 








and Chamomile Pills. cure 
~G. W. Maddox, Upper Fairmount, Ma. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





eccecscccccce 4 0 
ue Se 4 00 
pe a ee ee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .........ccccceccsce 10 00 


HARP E Re & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





THE ONLY REAL 
SUBSTITUTE 


CENOA SILK VELVET. 





Velveteen. 


Tum Trave Supriiep sy Mivis & Giss, New Yorx. 

















RPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVL, NO. 51. 
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WORK AND PLAY COMBINED. 


FACETLE. 

It happened many years ago that Cornelia, when a 
very iittle girl, created a good deal of merriment at 
the table when out one evening taking tea with 
some of her mother's 
friends. 

“Cornelia dear,” said 
her hostess, ‘‘ won’t you 
have a slice of cake or 
something more ?” 

“Yes ‘’m, I think I 
will,” said Cornelia, 
frankly, “if somebody 
‘ll please unhook my 
dress.” 

Christina, another lit- 
tie girl, also out to tea, 
was asked if she would 
have some apple-sauce. 
“No, i thank you,” said 
Christina, promptly; “I 
can get plenty of that 
at home.” 

a 


Miss Maria Ptoxa- 
riaw (talking behind her 
fan to her sister). ‘‘The 
idea of Dolly Début's 
wearing that heliotrope 
dress!” 

Miss Jane PioKa- 
riraw. “ Why, it strikes 
me as very becoming.” 
Miss Marta (snappish- 
ty) * Becoming ! 
course! Did anybody 
say itwasn’t? But don't 
you know it takes a fault- 
less complexion to wear 
that color, and for Dolly 
Début to appear in that 
dress is as much as to 
say she considers her 
complexion perfect ?” 

Miss Jane. “How 
bold of her, to be 





In Nashville, Tenves- 
see, a handsome house 
has lately been com- 
pleted, of which a prom- 
nent decorative feature 
is the stained glass in the 
windows. , certain 
darky, who was very 
proud of having been en- 
gaged in a humble way 
in the construction of it, 
was overheard to observe 
to a companion, “I tell 
you what, Jack, dat ar 
honse got eomefin in it 
no oder house in dis 
town got. It's got a 
chromio in every win- 
dow.” 

oe 


When little Walter's 
mother was about to vo 
out to attend an even 
ing’s entertainment, 
Walter, who, it might be 
supposed, had exhanst- 
ed all known methods of 
keeping her with him as 
long as > begged, 
as she bade him good- 
night, that she would 
give him a pill. 

“TI think I'm nervous,” 
said he, much to her 
amusement, “and I'd 
like a pill to quiet me.” 

“Oh no, Walter,” his 
mother replied, seeing 
through his wish to de- 
tain her; “you're all 
right. Just lie down 
and be quiet.” 

* But, memma,” said 
he, clinging to her hand 
and putting on a solemn 
expression, “ won't you 
stay and offer prayer?” 


LG 
pat 


— 
Ga 


‘Wasn't Mr. Thorn- 
ton mad that you went 
into his woods and cut 
all that birch bark?” 
asked a little girl whose 
brothers came from a 
wood belonging to a 
neighbor, with their 
arms filled with great 
strips of the birch. 

** No,” said the boys; 
“he saw us, and never 
said a word,” 

** Well,” cried the lit- 
tle sister, triumphantly, 
“that’s just it. He was 
so mad he wouldn't 
epeak to you!” 


were frtet re 


te 

* Papa, why don’t you 
go into business ?” ask- 
ed littl Josie. “All 
the other girls’ papas are 
in business.” 





“Why, my little girl, MILAN. uf 


1 don't see any favorable 


sie, later in the day, as she | 


run to meet her father, “ 


know of a business for 


you. You must open 
drunk store !” 


; ” a a> . , " - Ri 
opening at present, tA AVELEASE of XE Mi 


said her papa. “It 
wouldn't pay to go into 
business end lose money, 
you know.” 

* Oh, papa,” cried Jo- 









































‘WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?” 


BUT KILLED THE MICE IN HIS FATHER'S BARN,” * BEEN TO LONDON TO SEE THE QUEEN.” 





? GRAG PARKER 


AT THI OPERA. 








A simple - hearted 
Quaker, dying the other 
day, requested of his 
family — several mem- 
bers of which had seced- 
ed from the old sect— 
that no religious cere- 
monies should be held 
at his funeral. “If any 
of my old friends hap- 
pen to be present, and 
the Spirit move one of 
them to make a few re- 
marks, well and good,” 
said he; “but let there 
be nothing more.” But 
when he had departed 
this life his daughter, a 
Methodist, thinking the 
matter over, came to the 
conclusion that a prayer 
from her minister could 
not come under the head 
of “‘ ceremonies,” and so 
she asked him to be pre- 
sent. Then the grand- 
son-in-law, a Presbyteri- 
an, privately invited his 
pastor, having made up 
his mind that a short 
discourse from the good 
man would in no way in- 
terfere with the other ar- 
rangements. And the 
Episcopalian clergyman, 
living next door, was 
of course bidden to at- 
tend, out of sheer neigh- 
borliness, The conse- 
quences was that on the 
day of the funeral, after 
the assembled friends 
had sat awhile in (to 
those who were not 
Quakers, and the Quak- 
ers were a decided mi- 
nority) embarrassing si- 
lence, the Presbyterian 
arose aud delivered a 
lengthy speech, the 
Methodist followed with 
a long prayer, and the 
Episcopalian finished 
with the funeral service 
in use in his Church. 
And so the simple-mind- 
ed Quaker, who had 
wished but a word or 
two from some old 
friend spoken over his 
body, was sent to his 
grave after being preach- 
ed over, prayed over, and 
read over by three clergy- 
men of three distinct de- 
nominations. 


—_—_—— 2 


When Mrs. Hawkseye 
told her little boy Walter 
that he must not eat the 
green apples he had 
brought to show her, he 
said, “But, mamma, I 
can keep ‘em to smeil, 
can’t 1?” 

“Oh yes,” consented 
his mother, ‘you can 
keep them to smell as 
much as you like.” 

* But, mamma, I can’t 
smell ‘em nearly so good 
unless I bite into’em and 
emell the inside.” 


——@—___ 


A dear old gentleman, 
the father of a large fam- 
ily, on . being ~ asked 
which were his favorites 
among his children, in- 
nocently replied: “ 
never had any favorites 
among them. But if I 
had had, they would 
have been John and 
Mary.” 


—_>——. 


A little girl, travelling 
abroad, took upa French 
humorous paper, and 
having seen a gentleman 
of the party, who under- 
stood the French lan- 
guage, laugh when his 
eye reached a certain 
place in a column, she 
too threw back her head 
and laughed apprecia- 
tively. 

* Pot,” said her bro- 
ther, tauntingly, “‘ you 
don’t know French 
enough to understand 
that paper. What are 
you laughing at?” 

ay Well, I guess I know 
a joke when I see it,” 
retorted his small sister, 
promptly, greatly to the 
amusement of those 
who were listening. 











